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Padded Cover is the only common 
sense cover made. —it slips on like 
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buttons. 


It is made the exact tapering shape 
and size of the board, and when the 
board is inserted full into the cover 
and the fastenings are tied at the 
top and the outer casing in place it 
produces a most perfect, smooth, 
even surface. 


“Betsie Ross” Ironing Board Pads 
are made from heavy unbleached 
Muslin Sheeting Quilted—the outer 
casing is made of extra heavy Mus- 
lin. They are made in all sizes to fit 
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to 6 feet. 


Each cover is enclosed in a paper 
envelope on which the size is marked. 
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Used in Teachers College and Pratt Institute : 


Set of Four Charts—on Cloth 
and Rollers—Map Style. 4 
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Express charges paid, when cash comes 
with order. Students and Housekeepers’ 
Edition (on strong paper 8!5 x 104) in 
Black only, 20c. per set. 


Send for circular 
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Publisher of Charts and Maps 
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The High Cost of Living 
lane increasingly high cost of living can be re- 


duced at once only by the application of 

Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 
the food bills, how to save time and labor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
details of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the house- 
keeper an interesting profession instead of deadening 
drudgery. 

The correspondence courses of the American 
School of Home Economics were prepared by lead- 
ing teachers, especially for home study. They have 
been tested, proved by over 15,000 housekeepers, 
teachers, institution managers, etc. 

The attractiveillustrated 100-page handbook of the 


school, “The Profession of Home-Making,”’ will be sent 
on request. Address a postcard or note—A. S. H. E., 


519 West 69th St., Chicago, II. 
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The GIST of IT— 


THE plans for a “huge war budget” are 

not to go unchallenged at Washington. 
A new committee, many of the members 
of which are well known to Survey read- 
ers, has opened headquarters on the ground 
and has announced a Congressional pro- 
gram of anti-militaristic purpose. Page 370. 


DECLARING that the fire laws have not 

been and are not being enforced in 
New York city, seven social bodies ask 
Governor Whitman not to reappoint Com- 
missioners Lynch, Wiard and Lyon. Page 
369. 


EVEN if you get all the fighting you want 

at the breakfast table, the unalterable 
fact about you is that you want to fight, 
says Max Eastman, editor of the Masses. 
Another unalterable fact is that you have 
an irresistible tendency to identify yourself 
with a group. You can’t eradicate patriot- 
ism. Therefore make it co-extensive with 
“the union of the world.” Page 403, 


JF going to the country is good for you 

when you are sick, nevous or worn out, 
why isn’t farm life good for those who 
are chronically sick in mind or spirit? In- 
diana believes that it is, and she is carry- 
ing out an absorbing back-to-the-land move- 
ment for her insane, epileptic, misdemean- 
ants and feebleminded. Page 373. 


HE Weavers, a drama of labor agitation. 
Page 372. 


HE SURVEY’s own Baedeker (illustrated ) 

of the national parks, being the second 
of Graham Romeyn Taylor’s articles on 
what Uncle Sam does for his hundred 
million nephews and nieces. Page 390. 


HE United States Census for 1910 re- 


corded 2,200 social workers under the 
same heading as_ spiritualists, fortune 
tellers, hypnotists, etc. The New York 


School of Philanthropy and the Intercol- 
legiate Bureau of Occupations have made a 
new count, showing 4,000 in New York 
city and revealing that their salaries com- 
pare unfavorably with those of teachers, 
which most people think are too low. Page 
386. 


H OW a surgeon's knife sometimes cuts 
its way into a social tragedy. VPage 
394, 


OHN COLLIER, entering on the con- 
structive phase of his series of articles 

for THE SurRVEY, points out that the two 
leading needs of the theater today are 
mutual relations between it and a coherent, 
continuous public, and a tapping of the 
wealth and genius of related arts. Page 381. 


HAT the Manly report lacks, namely, 

a philosophy and a constructive plan of 
action, the Commons report (signed by five 
of the nine members of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations) pos- 
sesses, declares John A. Fitch. His analysis 
shows striking similarities and fundamental 
differences between the two documents. 
Page 395. 
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cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City, 
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WAV NOAA AANA: 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


at Mic Cutcheon’s 


While the cost of Linen Goods, on account of war 
conditions abroad, is of necessity a little higher than 
a year ago, the prices at which we are selling goods 
to-day are not nearly up to present-day values. 


es anne RAE 

WANTED—By a woman with a college © 
education and ten years’ experience in so- = 
cial work an executive position in some =~ 
line of social work. Address 2238, Survey. = 


ee eee ee 
_ SOCIAL worker, five years’ experience | 
in court and field work in large city desires || 
position after January first. Address, 2240 | 
s SURVEY. : 
From these prices, however, 


in order that our January 


COLLEGE graduate, ten years’ experi- { 
ence as worker with boys. Will work in | 


Sale may be held just as ‘< a0 znstitistion caring for boys. Address 
ae 2241, SURVEY. 
usual, we shall offer for the is I 
entire month of January a a WHEN IN DOUBT BUY} }.. 
10% DISCOUNT : A BOOK ile 
AND BUY IT FROM 
We can do this because we SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


were able to abundantly sup- 
ply ourselves with House- 
keeping Linens of all kinds 
some time ago, before prices 
had materially .advanced. 
Under this heading are in- 
cluded the following:—Mapkzus, Table Cloths and 
Fancy Table Linens. Tea Cloths with Napkins to 
match. Breakfast Tray Sets, Scarfs and Luncheon 
Sets, Doyltes, etc. 

The customary 10% reduction will also be made on 
all the goods in the following departments: 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s 


= | FORERUNNER 
1916 
CALENDAR 


For every day in the year there 
are Gilman quotations, crystal 
clear and deeply wise. If you’ 
had them with you for 1915, you 
will want the days of 1916 to- 
be as brightly illumined; if they 
are unknown to you, they will 
be a new and continual pleasure. 


Cover sketch of Mrs. Gilman by 
A. G. Learned 
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DIANA: 


Bed Coverings 

Foreign and Domestic Lingerie 
Ladies’ Hosiery and Underwear 
Children’s Wear 


Booklet illustrating the various lines of goods 
included in this sale matled free on request. 
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James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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A Most Satisfactory Gift 


60 cents net. 10 cents postage 
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CHARLTON COMPANY 
67 Wall St., New York City 


WANTED 
Charities and The Commons 


for July 14, 1906. 


EX 


GOULD AND PYLE’S 


Pocket Cyclopedia 


of Medicine and Surgery 


Promotion of Industrial 


Education 
MINNEAPOLIS 


| Nao, Society for the 


It is admirably adapted to the needs of intelligent lay- 
men who frequently run across medical subjects which 


are not underst It contains an immense amount of 
definitions, clear and 


information with simply-word 0 
concise explanations, and is carefully illustrated. 
Second edition. revised. Over 600 pages, but less 
than one inch thick, full limp leather, gilt edges, round 
corners, $1 postpaid. With thumb index, 25c. extra. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


January 20, 21, 22, 1916 
NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


For further information address Alvin E. Dodd, 
Secretary, 140 West 42d St., New York City. 


BULLETINS: ‘te Five-Cent Meals,” 10c; ** Food 
- * Values,"’ 10c; ‘* Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,” 10c; “The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
liances,”” 15c: “* The Profession of Home-Making, 
Pane Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


To complete a set for the London 
School of Economics, will some reader 
who has a copy to spare send it to 
Frederick Warren Jenkins, librarian, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22d Street, New York city for for- 
warding ? 
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CASES AT U. OF P. 


: N’ MORE SCOTT NEARING 


THE SEQUEL IN the Scott Near- 
ing case has come. The Board of Trus- 
tees of the University of Pennsylvania 


_ has reorganized the status of the entire 


teaching body of that institution and has 


' made changes that give assurance that 


no instructor will be dropped until his 


| case has been passed upon by his col- 


leagues. 


When Mr. Nearing, assistant profes- 
sor of economics in the Wharton School, 


| was not re-engaged last June, after nine 


years of service, faculty, students and 
outsiders asked pointedly whether this 
was an assault on “academic freedom.” 
It was contended that he should have had 
notice that the trustees did not intend 
to reappoint him sufficiently in advance 
to enable him to secure another position. 

The statutes as changed declare that 
a professor shall be appointed for an 
indefinite term, that an assistant pro- 
fessor shall receive the first appoint- 
ment for a term of three years and sub- 
sequent appointments for terms of five 
years (heretofore assistant professors 
have been appointed for one year only), 
and instructors and assistants for terms 
of one year. 


With respect to removal the statutes 
read: 


“The foregoing appointments: shall re- 
spectively cease at the expiration of the 
several terms mentioned, unless notice 
of renewal shall have been given in 
writing by the provost, in case of in- 


structors and assistants, not later than 


the first day of April preceding the ex- 
piration of the academic year for which 
the appointment was made, and in the 
case of an assistant professor, at least 
one academic year before the expiration 
of the term for which the appointment 
or reappointment was made in the event 
of a decision by the trustees not to con- 
tinue the appointment or reappointment 
of an assistant professor, or to remove a 
professor or assistant professor as here- 
inafter provided in paragraph 7, leave 
of absence may be given to such pro- 
fessor or assistant professor by the trus. 
tees for one year with full salary. All 
appointees are subject to the regulation 
covering the retiring age. 
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“A professor or an assistant professor 
shall be removed by the board of trus- 
tees only after a conference between a 
committee, consisting of one representa- 


tive from each of the faculties in the 


university (such representative being 
chosen by the faculty of which the rep- 
resentative is a member), and a com- 
mittee of equal number from the board 
of trustees, at which conference the pro- 
vost shall preside, and upon a report 
from such conference to the board of 
trustees, for consideration and action by 
them.” 


MAJOR ROBERT RUSSA MO- 

TON, commandant of cadets at 
Hlampton Institute and one of the 
best known leaders of the Negro race 
in this country, has been chosen to 
succeed the late Booker T, Washing- 
ton as president of Tuskegee Insti- 


tute. He will be installed at the com- 
mencement next May. 

Major Moton was a close friend of 
Dr. Washington, had lectured and 
traveled with him, and was akin to 
him in spirit and racial ideals. The 
committee charged with the appoint- 
ment declared its conviction that “by 
the selection made the policies, aims 
and attitude of the institute will re- 
main unchanged.” 

The new president is_ physically 
impressive and an orator of force. A 
full-blooded Negro, he has constantly 
urged his people to cultivate race 
pride; to stand together on questions 
of race uplift; to be progressive in 
business and to build better houses, 
homes and schools; and, above all, 
to work with their white friends. 

Hampton, from which Dr. Wash- 
ington graduated, thus has the honor 
of contributing both men to Tuskegee. 
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OCIAL BODIES ASK REMOVAL 
OF COMMISSIONERS 


A STATEMENT has been filed with 
Governor Whitman by seven organiza- 
tions working for the betterment of in- 
dustrial conditions requesting that the 
names of three of the five members of 
the. New York State Industrial Com- 
mission—James M. Lynch, Louis Wiard 
and E. P. Lyon—should not be sent to 
the Senate for confirmation. Thus far 
the appointment of these men is pro- 
visional. 

The signers include the Committee on 
Safety, the National, State and City 
Consumers’ Leagues, the National and 
State Child Labor Committees, and the 
Association of Neighborhood Workers. 


The coroner’s inquest on the Diamond 
building fire in Brooklyn, in which 
twelve lives were lost and thirty per- 
sons injured, revealed such inefficiency 
on the part of members of the commis- 
sion and their subordinates, and such 
laxness of administration, the statement 
declares, that the verdict by the cor- 
oner’s jury holding that only the employ- 
ers who were directly responsible for 
the locked doors in the factory could 
legally be held for trial, sinks into in- 
significance. 

It holds that the larger aspect of the 
matter is the evidence of the commis- 
sion’s failure to organize an effective 
force of inspectors with proper office 
supervision, and of its extraordinarily 
slack enforcement of the fire laws. 

These grave findings against the state 
commission are, it is claimed, based also 
on its own record. In the year ending 
September 30, 1915, for instance, it ap- 
pears from the department’s figures 
that in the First District (New York 
city) there were issued 3,711 orders on 
enclosure of stairways, 246 compliances 
were secured, and only two prosecutions 
instituted. 

This showing, it is urged, clearly in- 
dicates that the most elementary pro- 
tection against fire was disregarded in 
93 per cent of the buildings. 

The petitioners submitted additional 
proof of the commission’s inefficiency in 
their own recent investigation of 354 
buildings in New York city, showing 
that in 320 of these the stairway was 
not enclosed. . 
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AUDIENCE OF A BLIND, DBAF AND DUMB SPEAKER 


ELEN KELLER (in left center, facing right) is addressing an overflow meeting 

of the Labor Forum, from the steps of the Washington Irving High School, 
New York city. 
The Labor Forum is one of the activities of the Labor 
organized last fall to provide a clearing house of information and publicity for labor 


matters. 


Center Association 


The Forum meets every Sunday evening in the auditorium of the Wash- 


ington Irving High School, where matters of interest to labor are discussed by 


speakers of national reputation. 


Frank P. Walsh has spoken on the work of the industtial Relations Commis- 


sion, 


Mayor Lunn of Schenectady on national preparedness, 


and arrangements 


have been made to have in the course of the winter Andrew Furuseth, president of 


the Seamen’s 


Union, Mrs. Florence Kelley of the Consumers’ League, Amos Pin- 


chot, Congressman Meyer London and others. 
In spite of the fact that Miss Keller is blind, deaf and dumb, she made hundreds 
hear her, and answered questions repeated to her by her teacher, Mrs. Macy. 


Commissioners Lynch, Wiard and 
Lyon are singled out because they act 
as heads of three bureaus—Inspection, 
Industrial Code and Legal Bureau—par- 
ticularly charged with the enforcement 
of the factory laws. 


The commission was forewarned, it is 
said, as to the fatal consequences of 
neglect of proper fire protections, shown 
by the Triangle and Binghamton fires. 
It could not, therefore, have been ignor- 
ant during its five months in office of the 
urgent need of stringent enforcement 
of the fire laws. Mr. Wiard, according 
to the statement, showed himself ignor- 
ant of the terms of the labor law even 
after the Diamond factory fire, and al- 
though he had known that serious de- 
fects existed in the industrial code he 
had failed to recommend to the commis- 
sion action which it alone could take. 


Mr. Lyon, the first lawyer ever placed 
in direct charge of all the legal work 
of the commission, is held to be the 
more culpable because he was the re- 
sponsible head of the one bureau author- 
ized to take summary action against vio- 
lators and empowered to prosecute them 
as warning examples to others. 


OMMITTEE TO FIGHT 
WAR BUDGET”’ 


ANNOUNCING THAT it will wage 
a national fight against “the huge war 
budget and the ‘cult of preparedness’ 
which is sweeping the country,” and 
outlining some of the steps in its con- 
gressional program, the Anti-Militarism 
Committee was formed in Washington 
last week and opened local headquarters 
in the Munsey building. 

The members of the committee are 
Lillian D. Wald, head resident, Nurses’ 
Settlement, New York city; Paul U. 
Kellogg, editor of THE Survey; the Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, of the Church of 
the Messiah, and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
of the Free Synagogue, New York city; 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, general secretary 
of the National Consumers’ League; 
Prof. George W. Kirchwey, of Columbia 
University; Crystal Eastman Benedict; 
L. Hollingsworth Wood; Louis P. 
Lochner; Alice Lewisohn; Max East- 
man; Allan Benson; and_ Elizabeth 
Glendower Evans, national organizer 
for the Woman’s Peace Party. 

The committee’s opening 
outlines its scope: ” 


‘“HUGE 


statement 


_ “A commitee of Americans has been’ 
formed to protest against the attempt to ‘ 


stampede this nation into the adoption of 
a dangerous program of military and 
naval expansion. We believe that no 


danger of invasion threatens this coun- , 
no excuse for || 


there is 
ill-considered action. 


try and. that 
hasty, 


“We protest against the attempt to, 


divert the public mind from those prepa- 


rations for world peace based on inter- + 


national agreement which it might be 
America’s privilege to initiate at the 
close of this war. We protest no less” 


against the effort being made to divert | 
public funds, sorely needed in construc- | 


tive programs for national health and 
well-being, into the manufacture of en- 
gines of death. 

“We are against the ‘preparedness’ 
program, so called, because it is unneces- 
sary, because it endangers our most 
precious institutions and because, in the 
last and true analysis, no one can meas- 
ure its cost. Believing that this state- 
ment represents the thoughtful conclu- 
sions of a large number of patriotic 
Americans, we urge them to join us.” 


The committee is in close conference — 
with the anti-preparedness minority in | 


both House and Senate. Its congres- 
sional program, as announced, follows: 


“1. Our immediate purpose is to pre-— 


vent, if possible, any unusual expendi- 


ture for armament during the present -, 


session of Congress. 


“2. Before any increased defense ap-~ 


propriations are made, we demand pub- 
lic investigation of our present huge 
war budget so that every dollar now 


spent for the army and navy may bring 


one hundred per cent of efficiency. 

“3. We stand for a congressional in- 
vestigation of the sources of the de- 
mand for a large increase in the army 
and navy appropriations. 

“4. We stand for taking all possibility 
of private profit out of armament manu- 
facture. 

“5. We hold that any increased ex- 
pense for armament should be met by 
income and inheritance taxes, and not 
by taxes which place additional burden 
on the poor. 

“6. We hold with the President that 
the time has come to develop the Monroe 
doctrine, with its inherent dangers and 
difficulties into a real Pan-American 
union, and therefore urge that a fifth 
Pan-American conference be called early 
in 1916, and that our delegates to that 
conference be instructed to recommend 
a true democratic federation of the 
twenty-one American republics in the in- 
terests of peace and republican ideals. 

“7. We hold that the questions at is- 
sue between America and the Orient are 
important and complex, and therefore 
urge, aS a rational approach to their 
solution, the appointment of an expert 
commission, representing America, Jap- 
an, and China, to study these questions 
and make recommendations to the vari- 
ous countries involved, after consider- 
ing all interests concerned—local, na- 
tional and international.” 


The committee announces its desire to 
raise a budget that will permit it to put 
speakers into the field to meet the propa- 


The Common Welfare 


_gandas of the various preparedness or- 
ganizations. L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
43 Cedar Street, New York city, is treas- 
vurer, Crystal Eastman Benedict execu- 
‘tive secretary in charge of the organiza- 
\tion work, and Charles T. Hallinan, of 
| Chicago, editorial director. 


ED TO ARMED PEACE 


How may THE $250,000,000 now 
spent annually on our defenses be more 
effectively expended, if it is true that 
neither the army nor the navy is efh- 
cient in spite of that enormous expendi- 
ture? 

_ This is the question that the Church 
Peace Union would put to Congress at 
once. The Church Peace Union is the 
second Carnegie peace foundation, hav- 
ing been established by Mr. Carnegie, 


C'mon PEACE UNION OPPOS- 


February 10, 1914, when he gave $2,000,- 


000 to its trustees. The purpose of the 
union is to promote the cause of inter- 
national peace through the churches, 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, each of 
its twenty-nine trustees representing 
some one of the denominations. 

The stand of the union was outlined 
in a resolution, which after reciting that 
the United States “is under bonds to do 
what it can toward the reshaping of the 
opinion of nations,” goes on: 


“And be it resolved, that we appeal 


prises. 


daily papers at 2,500. 
children from Christodora House. 


CHRISTMAS GIVING IN PANTOMINE 


COMMUNITY Christmas in Madison Square, New York, is an occasion of sur- 
This year, besides the usual carol singing and band music about the 
tree, there was a play, a Christmas fantasy. 
teenth century, The Seven Gifts was given by a company who brought with them 
their own little stage—the Portmanteau theater designed by Stuart Walker. 
Walker was the author of this fantasy of Christmas giving, a pantomine, picturesque 
to the eye, simple of story, which ingeniously made use of placards of announce- 
ment, lest any single mind should fail to follow the action. 

Seven gifts were brought to the Emerald Queen by the Lowly Man, the Jack- 
in-the-box, the Richest Man in the World. 
presenting her gift of a cardinal bird, but when a cage is brought, she thrusts it 
aside and allows the bird to fly away to freedom. 

The fantasy was given Christmas night before an audience estimated by the 
The Portmanteau players were assisted by a number of 
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to the American people to withstand 
the present demand for increased arma- 
ment for the United States. We are 
already spending each year the enor- 
mous sum of $250,000,000 on the army 
and navy and if neither of these is now 
efficient we would ask that Congress 
discover how the money of the people 
may be more effectively expended.’ 


Like the traveling players of the fif- 


Mr. 


In the picture the Humble Woman is 


COV ors YOUR SNEEZE”’ 
OR SPREAD DISEASE 
“KatcHoo !” 
“A sneeze,” said the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Health and Hygiene to the public 
school children of New York city re- 


cently, “is a sudden, violent, spasmodic 
expiration through the nose and mouth.” 


The bureau is a department of the 
Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor and it was inviting all 
children in the elementary grades to 
make posters urging the use of hand- 
kerchiefs to cover sneezes. “The per- 
son who is sneezing today,” said the bu- 
reau, “may be catching—and spreading 
to others by sneezing—‘colds,’ grippe, 
pneumonia, measles, diphtheria, influ- 
enza or tuberculosis.” 


All over the city children got busy 
making posters about the relation be- 
tween a sneeze and a_ handkerchief. 
Nearly 500 sent their work in to the 
bureau. Their families knew what they 
were doing, of course, and other chil- 
dren knew of the contest, so that thou- 
sands of people were made to think 
about covering their sneezes. 


A jury picked out the best posters 
and the bureau gave prizes of from $1 
to $10 to the twenty-four children at the 
head of the list. Two of the posters will 
be used for poster stamps; one of these 
is shown above. 


This contest is but part of a cam- 
paign against respiratory diseases plan- 
ned by the Bureau of Public Health and 
Hygiene and the city Department of 
Health. The larger campaign will be- 
gin in earnest January 1 and will be di- 
rected at spitting as well as uncovered 
sneezing. Among other methods of pub- 
licity the Department of Health will 
placard the city with warnings to sleep 
with windows open and to let crowds and 
whiskey alone. 


STIRRING labor agitator has 
come to New York city! 
Nightly in the Garden The- 
ater, The Weavers, a drama 
written by Gerhart Hauptmann and 
produced by Emanuel Reicher, is rous- 
ing an audience composed largely of 
working people and their sympathizers 
to consciousness of class struggle more 
forcefully than can many of their own 
silver-tongued orators. 

The Weavers was written half a cen- 
tury ago. Its setting is Kaschbach, 
North Germany. Its characters are the 
Silesian peasants in the fustion and 
linen mills. But ignore stage directions, 
overlook dialect and names, and the 
time might be the present; the setting 
Ludlow, Col.; Lawrence, Mass.; or 
Paterson, N. J.—the characters Law- 
rence mill hands or the broad silk weav- 
ers of Paterson. 

To be sure, the action is more inten- 
sified and concentrated on the stage than 
in real life. Dreissiger, the manufac- 
turer, is more grinding, the poverty of 
the workers is more abject and in ratio 
with their need, their revolt is more im- 
passioned.. Yet as the five acts of the 
drama unfold, scenes and characters 
bring vivid recollection to those familiar 
with any tense industrial situation of 
actual occurrence. 


There is the same “outside labor 
leader,” Jaeger, who can stir the spark 
of discontent without fear for his job, 
and the same “inside labor leader,” 
Becker, whose spirit is not yet quite 
beaten out. There are “scabs” and 
cringing police. And there are others 
who have emigrated from Silesia to 
American industrial centers—the fawn- 
ing superintendent, whose bread de- 
pends on his loyalty, government in- 
vestigators with their reports of the 
causes of distress among the weavers; 
the pastor Kittelhaus, strong in the be- 
lief that those who have “the care of 
souls” should not take to “caring for 
the belly.” 

Capital has the same excuse for grill- 
ing the workers—“that the manufac- 
turer runs risks of which the workman 
never dreams; that he is often driven 
distracted by all the calculations he has 
to make and all the different things he 


The Weavers, 
Drama and 
Agitator 


By 


Mary Chamberlain 


has to take into account; that he has to 
struggle for his very life against com- 
petition.” 

Not the four-loom system which dis- 
rupted Paterson, but the introduction of 
the power loom, aside from the harsh- 
ness of Dreissiger, drove the desper- 
ate Kaschbach weavers to sabotage. 
“They’re going to smash up the power 
looms,” warns Horning the peddler, 
“for it’s them that is ruinin’ the hand- 
loom weaver.” 


Indeed, every link in the chain of 
events whereby the weavers turn from a 
“patient, humble, easily led class” into 
infuriated avengers is paralleled today 
where employers are too blind to the hu- 
man items in manufacture. 


It is pay day in the first act of The 
Weavers. White-faced stooping crea- 
tures crowd about the superintendent, 
each crying bitter poverty and begging 
a few pence in advance. Yet when ad- 
vance payment is refused, each accepts 
the pittance doled out with trembling 
thanks until red-haired Becker defies 
not only the superintendent but Dreiss- 
iger the mill-owner himself. “It’s all 
the same to me,” he cries, “whether I 
starve at my loom or by the roadside.” 
His fellow weavers stand aghast, fear- 
ful at this insolence. But his revolt 
does not fall on barren ground. 


In the next act Jaeger fresh from his 
military training with 30 shillings in his 
pocket bursts into the cottage of old 
Ansorge where all, young and old, are 
working for dear life at the looms. 
Jaeger, like Becker, is impatient of 
hunger and cold. With the song Bloody 
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Justice he rouses rage, hatred and chin 
for revenge in this litle group of half- 
starved weavers. Even heavy, slo 
moving Ansorge, played by Reicher hi 
self, gasps: 
“Stretched on the rack day after day. 
Hearts sick and bodies aching, 
Our heavy sighs then witness bear y 
To spirit slowly breaking.” 

This is the battle song of the weal 
which they bawl in the public house and 
to which they march through the streets 
defiant of the police. By the fourth 
act they have thrashed the superintend- 
ent and the policeman; they have tasted 
power and they rush upon Dreissiger’s 
house driving out the employer and his 
family before them. “If you takes my 
house, I takes your house,” yells An- 
sorge, as the others smash the furniture. 


A howling mob in Act V are the. 
cowed trembling weavers of Act I. They 
are drunk—drunk with might and with 
the wines and rich food they have loot- 
ed. They pass from town to town burn- 
ing, pillaging and pulling the weavers” 
still at werk from their looms. The 
play ends in a rain of bullets between 
soldiers (the state militia perhaps) and 
strikers. Father Hilse who sits by the 
window at his loom, refusing to leave. 
“though the snow was to go all fire,” 
falls forward on his face struck by a 
stray shot. As for the others, those 
who join the revolt, six-year-old Miel- 
chen rushes in the cottage door just as 
the curtain falls. 3 


“Gran’father, gran’father,’ she wailal 
at Hilse lifeless on the loom, “they’re 
drivin’ the soldiers out of the village; 
they’ve got into Dittrich’s house, and 
they’ re doing what they did at Dreiss-_ 
iger’s. Oh, gran’father !” 

But no one knows what becomes of 
them or how the struggle ends. 

The lines of The Weavers offer no 
solution for the labor problem. They 
simply give a cross-section of the life 
of working people and they are present- 
ed with tremendous force and feeling by 
Mr. Reicher and his Modern Stage So. 
ciety. If the spectator must draw a 
moral, the lesson of preparedness is 
startlingly clear. For the workers it 
means, “Unite;” for employes it-means 
“See that your own house is set in order.” 


“we'll stand it no longer.” 


From the Deck of a Great Lakes Liner 


Mary Katuyartne REELY 


HE ship canal makes a sudden turn, and looks like a river, 
Like the river Rhine— 
Well, and why not, even here in the upper peninsula of Michigan? 
The smoke of soft coal floating over the city makes it beautiful; 
The spires rise out of the haze like those of any ancient village : 
And firm set along the brow of the hill are the smelters, 
Strongholds of the modern robber baron. 


MAKING CORN AND MAKING MEN AT THE INDIANA VILLAGE FOR EPILEPTICS 


In the Healing Lap of Mother Earth 


Like Antaeus of old, the sick in mind and spirit grow 
strong from their free life in the fields 
of Indiana’s Farm Colonies 


HEN Carlyle bade the world 
“work while it is called to- 
day; for the night cometh, 
wherein no man can work,” 
he was doubtless thinking of the gen- 
eral run of humanity as it is seen going 
and coming daily in the city streets, the 
sane, well-ordered, healthy, law-abiding 
majority of mankind. And _ when 
Thoreau bade the world take itself into 
a wilderness and grow up with nature, 
he was doubtless addressing the same 
audience. Both of these men would be 
greatly and, one may guess, disagree- 
ably surprised, to awake today and learn 
where their ideas are being most en- 
thusiastically put into practice. 

They could not find out more quickly 
than by visiting Indiana. The people 
of that state have learned that work 
and nature, or work in nature, are a 
tonic for weak and disordered minds, 
for law-breakers as well as law-keep- 
ers, for nearly all of those defective and 
delinquent classes over whom modern 
governments assume guardianship. And 
so they have applied the teachings of 
Carlyle and Thoreau to the wards of 
the state; they have begun a general 
back-to-the-land movement for their 
mental and moral misfits. “Re-establish- 
ment in the simple life” is the way those 
who have led the movement prefer to 
describe it, and they remind you that 
so far they have put only four classes— 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


the insane, epileptic, feebleminded and 
misdemeanant—on community farms. 
But the people of Indiana have become 
fond of the policy and believe in its 
soundness; only the future can tell how 
far they will extend it. 

Two of these communities, the colony 
for the insane and the farm for mis- 
demeanants, are in swaddling clothes; 
the village for epileptics has not yet 
reached man’s estate; the colony for 
feebleminded is of the generation of 
pioneers. Their establishment is the ab- 
sorbing story of the growth of an idea, 
and of the continuity of personnel and 
logic that may inspire a state’s charitable 
policy. Many states have not yet learn- 
ed the value of this idea and are still 
groping in the dark age of congregate 
housing, monastic architecture, and 
stuffy idleness. But the light is travel- 
ing fast in their direction. 

In the institutional nomenclature of 
the day, “village” is used to designate 
an independent farm community where 
patients live and work in as congenial 
and home-like a manner as possible; 
“colony” is reserved for that append- 
age to a parent institution, usually lo- 
cated at some distance from it, which 
may have the same end in view as the 


village, but which receives patients di- 
rect from the parent and is under its 
administration. 


HE Indiana Village for Epileptics, 

opened eight years ago and just com- 
ing to full development, comprises 1,246 
tich acres about two’ miles north of 
Newcastle and forty-five miles from In- 
dianapolis. It lies in a country of roll- 
ing farm land that rises and falls 
through an altitude of 100 feet or more. 
Old Indian mounds dot the landscape 
and frequent groves of walnut, ash, 
maple, oak and poplar help to break the 
view. The valley of the Blue river bi- 
sects the village from north to south. 

The visitor for the first time will not 
know when he reaches the village. No 
walls enclose it, no impressive architec- 
ture borrowed from the monasteries cf 
another age stamp it as an “asylum. |: 
is just another farm. Groups of at 
tractive, two-story brick buildings, 
where patients live, eat and sleep, lie 
back from the road, but even these are 
more than likely to be passed without 
notice. 

“The scientific treatment, education, 
employment and custody of epileptics,” 
says the law, shall be the object of this 
farm community. Translated, this means 
that here the epileptics of the state may 


‘lead as nearly as possible the normal 


Those for whom most 
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can be done educationally are given the 
preference; purely custodial cases and 
persons violently insane are not received, 
though the law does not prohibit them. 


Inmates do not have to work quite so 
hard as most farmers, for they are the 
wards, not the servants of the state. 
Nor can they come and go entirely as 
they please, for epilepsy is usually ac- 
companied by mental defectiveness and 
supervision is therefore necessary. This 
supervision may amount to no more than 
being constantly within sight of other in- 
mates, for epileptics display the same 
fellow-feeling and care for one another 
as the deaf. An epileptic who stands by 
and does nothing while his fellow has a 
seizure often finds himself an outcast 
for a time from his associates. 


Two hundred and thirty men and 
boys are now living in comfort on this 
farm. When the land has been fully 
improved and all buildings have been 
erected the village will be equipped to 
care for about 1,000 or 1,200. Women, 
it is hoped, will be admitted next year. 
They will live in separate buildings” a 
mile from the men. 


The care of epileptics, like that of 
feebleminded, is in the main an educa- 
tional problem. A school is to be erect- 
ed, and shops for various forms of in- 
dustrial activity. The work of the farm 
also is given an educational value. 
There is almost no kind of farm labor 
in which the epileptics do not assist. 
They help in the growing of crops, the 
care of live stock and poultry, in build- 
ing fences, in making and repairing 
roads, and in keeping the weeds down at 
the sides of the road. Sixteen epileptic 
teamsters, whose seizures come only at 
night or can be predicted beforehand, 
water, feed and bed their own horses. 
“I do not believe,’ declares Dr. W. C. 
Van Nuys, superintendent of the Vil- 
lage, “that I could get sixteen paid team- 
sters who would give us as little trouble 
in their work.as these selected patients.” 

There is work in plenty for every- 
body. This year 618 acres were under 
cultivation, exclusive of 29 acres devoted 
to gardening and 20 to orchards. There 
are 506 acres of pasture and woodland. 
Corn, wheat, rye, oats and hay were the 
chief products this year. Live stock is 
an increasingly important feature, 56 
horses and mules, 14 brood mares, 150 
head of cattle, 502 pigs and hogs, 4,000 
chickens, and 231 turkeys representing 
this year a total value of $17,392.35. 
The total farm produce for 1914 amount- 
ed to $25,167.65; the cost of producing 
it to $6,855.84. Some of the main items 
of produce for 1914 were: 


Beef 11,207 Ibs. $1,213.47 
Corn 12,482 bus. 8,763.30 
Ensilage 152 tons 900.00 
Heggs 8,020 doz. 672.36 
Hay 87 tons 1,228.00 
Milk 121.386 qts. 6,069.30 
Oats 2,3%2. bu. 1,067.3 
Pork 12,460 Ibs, 944.00 
Potatoes 530 bu 477.00 
Straw 125 tons bales 625.00 
Wheat 2.298 bu. 1,662.94 


This life out-of-doors has come to 


. many of the epileptics at this village as 


a change from maddening languishment 
in jails and almshouses or misdirected 
treatment in reformatories and hospitals 
for the insane. The village is the first 
separate provision for epileptics in In- 
diana; it is slowly rescuing them from 
neglect and misunderstanding. The law 
establishing it bears mute testimony to 
the fate that has overtaken many of the 
state’s epileptics in the past when it pro- 
vides that first choice in the matter of 
admission shall be given to epileptic in- 
mates of poor asylums, jails, orphans’ 
homes and other county institutions. 
Then may come epileptics from depend- 
ent and other indigent classes in the 
community at large, and finally persons 
from state institutions. 

If you would know what ae in the 
village may mean to persons still able 
to enjoy a measure of normal life, read 
the story of John Mody. Mody’s vio- 
lent seizures made him a burden to his 
family and friends. No one knew what 
to do with him and so one day he was 
bundled off to the county infirmary at a 
time when infirmaries were still places 
to be shunned. There he was as much 
a problem as he had been on the out- 
side. 

Like taxes, he seemed to be a good 
thing to pass along and so the superin- 
tendent took him into town one day and, 
though he had committed no crime, put 
him into the county jail. His offense 
was that he had a disease for which no 
provision had been made. 

For eight years the Board of State 
Charities could do nothing for him. One 
day he was found by a writer for the 
Indianapolis News, E. J. Lewis. At Mr. 
Lewis’ request, Mody was brought from 
behind the bars into the jail office, where 
an extra deputy was called as a precau- 
tion. Dazed by the liberty accorded him, 
he looked absently about the room and 
his eye rested on the telephone. ‘“What’s 
that?” he asked. It was the first he had 
ever seen. 

This was in 1904. I saw Mody a 
month or two ago at the village for 
epileptics, of which he was one of the 
first inmates. Today he looks like a 
typical farm laborer, bronzed by the 
open, hard as nails. Superintendent Van 
Nuys says he is a good worker. His 
seizures stopped six years ago. In ad- 
dition to becoming a relatively happy 
man, he has been earning money for the 
state, instead of costing it the full price 
of his support. 

I saw also Henry Johnson, sitting at 
the head of a table and putting away a 
good working man’s dinner. One day 
before coming to the village Johnson 
took the trolley from his home in a 
small Indiana town toa nearby city. As 
he left the car he had a seizure. A 
policeman, knowing nothing of epilepsy 
but being an expert in drunkenness, saw 
Henry and knew at once that he was 


foully intoxicated. 
him, but Henry, coming to, resisted and 
clutched a post. 
him down. The chief of the department, 
happening by at the moment knocked 
him down again. A bottle of whisky 
in his hip pocket broke as he struck the 
pavement. He was bundled into an 
automobile and taken to headquarters. 


The physician who had been treating | 
Henry at home saw the story in the® 
He 


newspapers and hurried to the city. 
explained that the man was an epilep- 
tic and that the bottle in his pocket con- 
taining not whisky but medicine that he © 
had himself prescribed. Henry was 
thus saved from a jail sentence and his 
admission was secured to the village for 
epileptics, where he was the third per- 
son to be received. 


he is in other respects a healthy and con- 
tented man. 


The village for epileptics is more than : 1, 
It is am 


a place in which to keep busy. 
place in which to enjoy some degree of 
individual life. The congregate plan of 
housing inmates, which brings them all 
together under one roof, has been aban- 
doned, and instead patients are scattered 
about the farm in small groups, carefully 
selected to be as nearly homogeneous as 
possible. 


When women are received the Blue 


river will be used as a natural division 
for the sexes. On each side three sepa- 


rate colonies will be built: one will be — 


devoted to adults of the better class, one 
to children of the better class, and one 
to low grade adults and children. The 
colonies for the men are already partly 
built and occupied. The low grade 
adults and children, while in the same 
group, live apart from each other. 

Each of the men’s colonies consists of 
two or three buildings containing dormi- 
tory, living rooms, dining room, kitchen, 
and quarters for employes. 
variously arranged, as shown in accom- 
panying photographs. A man and wife 
live at each colony and have charge of 
it. The buildings are one and two 
stories high, simple but attractive, of 
rough, red brick. There is no attempt 
at elaborate design or fireproof con- 
struction:' In outside appearance the 
houses are not unlike small suburban 
bungalows, The cost of building and 
furnishing them has averaged about 
$500 for each inmate; the per capita 
cost of congregate buildings of the ordi- 
nary fireproof type ranges from $1,200 
to $2,500. 

Each colony has its own orchard, 
garden and small fruits, its own horses, 
pigs, chickens, ducks and turkeys. The 
living rooms are provided with phono- 
graphs, newspapers and magazines. 
Some of the inmates receive their own 
home papers. Leslie’s Weekly, Judge, 
and Life are the most popular of the 
magazines taken, and Robinson Crusoe 


“He tried to arrest? 


The policeman knocked | 


He now drives a 
team and does other outside work. His 
seizures have grown less frequent and — 


These are_ 
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In the Healing Lap of Mother Earth 


THESE ARE NOT PRIVATE SUBURBAN RESIDENCES 


In this group one building contains quarters for employes, dining room, and kitchen; one contains the day room; and the third 


is most in demand of the books. 


While Indiana is not the first state 
to make special provision for her epilep- 
tics, the movement is comparatively new. 
The first special public institution for 
epileptics was established in 1867 at 
Bielefeld, Germany. In 1886 a colony 
was opened in England by private philan- 
thropy. Ohio opened its institution for 
both sane and insane epileptics at Galli- 
polis in 1892. From these beginnings 


the dormitory. 


Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan 
and Wisconsin have since been added to 
the list of states making special pro- 
vision. 

Some of these states have been quick 
to see the advantage of the true farm 
village type of institution. Michigan 
acknowledges her debt to Indiana in the 
plan and arrangements of cottages on 
her 1,510 acre farm at Wahjamega, Tus- 
cola county, bought in 1913. Dormi- 


be more than two stories high, some of 
them being limited to one story. All 
buildings are to be of fireproof construc- 
tion. Iowa is distributing groups of cot- 
tages about her 1,144 acre farm. The 
buildings for patients, both hospitals and 
cottages, are one-story and of fireproof 
construction. 


HE slow, deliberate growth of the 
village for epileptics impresses one 
as a bit of careful city planning; the 


COMFORTS OF HOME FOR THE EPILEPTICS OF INDIANA 


While other states build fireproof, congregate structures for their defectives, at a cost of $2,500 per capita, Indiana houses 


hers in simple buildings at one-fifth this amount. 
building, day rooms and dormitory in another. 


the movement has grown rapidly. There 
are today fifty institutions in Germany 
having special provisions for epileptics, 
nine in England and several in Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Australia and 
Canada. 

New York was the second state in 
this country to found an epileptic colony, 
her institution for sane epileptics at 
Sonyea being opened in 1894. Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Texas, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 


tories, dining-room and day room occupy 
the ground floor, and employes’ quarters 
the second. An old two-story hotel on 
the site was remodelled into a cottage 
for twenty-four patients. There are now 
living in cottages provided out of the 
original appropriation of $200,000 for 
the establishment of the institution, 155 
patients. 

Illinois is laying out her village of 
1,100 acres at Dixon on the small group 
plan. No buildings for inmates are to 


In this group quarters for employes, dining room and kitchen are in one 


farm community for misdemeanants is 
a city hewn from the wilderness, AlI- 
ready, within its first year, this farm is 
actually emptying the jails of nearby 
counties. 
Indiana has long hated her jails. For 
a score of years investigations, news- 
paper exposures, commission reports and 
all the artillery of denunciation availed 


-nothing against these “agencies of vice 


and training schools of crime.’ Now, 
by the simple expedient of providing a 


Here are quarters for 


STILL ANOTHER GROUPING 
employes, dining room, kitchen and day room in one building, and dormitory 


in another. 


Such is the name already given by Indiana’s misdemeanants to the thoroughfare and side streets at the farm village. 
picture shows the men at the morning line-up. All windows are without bars. 


wholesome, bracing substitute, Indiana 
is literally starving her jails and work- 
houses out of existence. Some that 
heretofore aspired to a nightly popula- 
tion of eight or ten now find themselves 
caring for only two or three. 

The selection of a site for this farm 
was itself a contribution to scientific ad- 
ministration. The act establishing the 
farm was approved March 14, 1913. On 
May 31, 1913, Governor Ralston appoint- 
ed an unpaid commission of four mem- 
bers with Dr. S. E. Smith, superintend- 
ent of the Eastern Hospital for the In- 
sane at Richmond, Ind., as president, to 
purchase a site. This body advertised 
widely for offers. Fifty-five locations 
were suggested. Thirty of these were 
eliminated by the descriptions of them; 
they were either inaccessible or lacked 
raw materials for industries. The rest 
were personally visited by the commis- 
sion, some two or three times. 

Weeding out all but thirteen, the com- 


mission devised an original scale of 
values to facilitate its selection. This 
scale, herewith reproduced, assigned 


graded marks, on a basis of 100, to the 
more important features required by law 
or deemed desirable. While the site 
finally chosen, graded seventy, was 
marked one point less than one other 
site, its cost, $36.37 an acre, was less 
than half that of the other and for this 
reason it was given the preference. 

The tract purchased includes 1,605 
acres in Putnam county, forty-five miles 
from Indianapolis. Comprised within it 
are a dozen farms, in whole or in part. 
Deer creek runs through it; the old Na- 
tional Highway bisects it. East of it is 
the Monon railroad, north the Vandalia. 
A switch is being run from the Monon 
to the farm itself, the railroad having 
agreed to furnish necessary rails if the 
state will supply the ties and do the grad- 
ing. 

The farm possesses a varied topog- 
raphy. Already 360,000 feet of native 
timber has been put into buildings by 
prisoners themselves, half of it being cut 
hy them in their own saw-mill. There 
is an abundance of Mitchell limestone, 


“THE STREETS OF CAIRO” 


the best for road purposes west of the 
Alleghenies. 

The law establishing this farm calls it 
“a correctional institution for male vio- 
lators of the law.” It is for misde- 
meanants only; felons go to state prison. 
Persons over the age of sixteen, who 
have received a sentence of more than 
sixty days in any county jail or work- 
house, must be sent here, if its capacity 
at the moment permits. Those sentenced 
to terms of less than sixty days may be 
sent. Nearby counties have almost 
swamped the farm’s uncompleted facili- 
ties by taking advantage of this permis- 
sion. Thirty-day men are being com- 
mitted in large numbers. There have 
been some twenty-one-day men and a 
few thirteen-day men. Towns within 
four or five hours of the farm by auto- 
mobile or railroad find it more economi- 
cal, as well as better for their prisoners, 
to send them to the farm rather than 
to the county jails. The median term is, 
however, well over 100 days, and there 
are many who have been sentenced for 
nearly two years. The state pays $200 
per annum for the maintenance of each 
prisoner. 

Today there are 600 prisoners at the 
farm—men and youths convicted of 
drunkenness, loitering, disorderly con- 
duct, petty theft. and similar offenses. 
Eight or nine hundred will, it is believed, 
be a comfortable maximum’ when the 
place is in full running order, but dormi- 
tories will be built for 1,200 and the 
indications are that the judges of Indi- 
ana will keep sending until stopped. 

The purchase of the site was reported 
to the governor December 18, 1914. 
But occupancy did not wait upon official 
routine. On November 8, Charles E. 
Talkington, farmer, contractor, me- 
chanic, carpenter, man of all trades, ar- 
rived as superintendent. What he saw 
would have delighted the soul of a 
Thoreau; but Mr. Talkington was con- 
scious of ninety jails and several hun- 
dred criminal courts eager to people his 
wilderness. There were no buildings to 
house the prospective population and no 
industries to keep it-busy. An industrial 
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The street down the center is to be paved. 


community had to be started at once and 
snow could be expected within a month. 

The law said that Mr. Talkington 
could begin by getting skilled workmen 
from the state prison at Michigan City 
or the Indiana Reformatory at Jeffer- 
sonville. Twenty-four long-term prison- 
ers, adept at the trades useful in making 
a wilderness habitable, arrived from the 
state prison on November 30. They 
were housed in tents borrowed from the 
adjutant general. Twelve more me- 
chanics and artisans arrived from the 
reformatory two months later. 

Choosing a hill-top near the center of 
the tract as the site for the “town,” this 
force began to put up dormitories, 
kitchen and dining-room, recreation 
building, and other structures. A saw 
mill was erected and native trees were 
soon finding their way into joists, clap- 
boards and window sills. 

The buildings were arranged on either 
side of a sixty-foot street. This resi- 
dence center has already been nick- 
named “the streets of Cairo.” Work 
continued as rapidly as possible through- 
out the winter and on April 12 of last 
year Governor Ralston announced that 
the farm was ready to receive prisoners 
from the courts. 

Here again is evidence that Indiana 
has learned well the lesson that neither 
health nor reformation attend fine build- 
ings and impressive architecture. The 
construction is simple and inexpensive in 
the extreme. Plain detached wooden 
buildings, one story high, grouped con- 
veniently for effective supervision, make 
up the town. The dormitories, three of 
which have been completed, measure 36 
by 210 feet. Each will house 200 men, 
though 180 is the desired maximum. 
Similar structures serve separately. for 
a recreation room and for a combination 
kitchen and dining-room. Another 
dormitory, a laundry building, a hospital 
and a horse barn will be built before 
winter sets in. 

If the besetting evil of jails is idle- 


ness, the outstanding virtue of this farm | 


community is-industry. Perhaps it was 
well that the institution got its start 
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when the ground was covered with snow 
and there were only tents to live in. To 
work was the only way to be comfort- 
able, and the spirit then engendered has 
been maintained. It is now kept before 
the minds of the prisoners in many sub- 
tle ways. “Positively no loafing” read 
signs at a score of points, giving those 
who pass a sense of choice that can have 
but one psychological effect—a desire not 
to exercise that choice. 
| Perhaps it is the frontier character of 
the work that gives the air of industri- 
ous co-operation so noticeable in the 
present stage of the farm’s development. 
ew people could be put at the task of 
suilding a town where none had been 
before and not be interested. Each 
Qrisoner can see the beginning and end 
of his own job, and its relation to the 
work of others. He can see a bustling 
community taking form before his own 
eyes and as a result of his own efforts. 
Work, under circumstances like these, is 
more than a mere means of passing time; 
it is fascinating, constructive, creative, 
and it has caught the slumbering interesz 
of many a roving spirit whose previous 
acquaintance with the law was limited 
to iron bars and walled idleness. 
Superintendent Talkington has had no 
training in the care of law-breakers, 
though his assistant, Ralph Howard, 
possesses prison experience and the two 
work together as a unit. Mr. Talking- 
ton seems unable to adopt the jailer’s 
point of view. He talks to his men as a 
contractor to his employes or a farmer 
to his help, always commanding respect 
and never letting familiarity slacken 
discipline. We passed a group engaged 
in building a wire fence with con- 
crete posts and Mr. Talkington asked 
why the wire was being stretched in such 
and such a way. The point was argued 
back and forth. You would have thought 
that any one of the group could have 
resigned and walked away on a moment’s 
notice. They were building a good fence 
and enjoying it; yet one kad been sent 
up for chicken stealing, two for drunken- 
ness, one was a celebrated pickpocket, 
and the fifth a murderer, a skilled me- 
chanic, from state prison. 


“What do you want us to do, work 
twenty-four hours a day?” banteringly 
asked a canner, who declared that he 
must have more adequate cooking facili- 
ties or all “his fruit would spoil.” He 
went on to suggest delicately that if 
the Superintendent didn’t know anything 
more about running a’penal farm than 
he did about canning, he better give his 
job over to the eminently qualified gentle- 
man addressing him. The transfer of 
positions did not take place, but the 
canner was left with a promise of a new 
stove and with an understanding of the 
superintendent’s problems that made his 
own troubles seem far less prodigious 
than a moment before. 

“They always put up a good meal 
when these editors come around,” open- 
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Daily Life at the Farm for Misdemeanants 


5 LAR a DON GeroR 
WORK ON THE ROADS 
NO STOCKADE KEEPS 
THEM IN 


A MEMBER OF THE 
FARM COLONY 
HAULING LUMBER 


ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING ERECTED 
BY LABOR OF PRIS- 
_ONERS 


PRISONERS BUTCH- 
ERING THEIR OWN 
HOGS. SUPERIN- 
TENDENT TALKING- 
TON STANDS AT THE 
LEFT 


ly remarked a grinning Negro who saw 


me taking notes, as he sat down to his 


beans, cabbage, bean pork, boiled pota- 
toes, corn-meal bréad and fresh toma- 
toes. 

Another prisoner was placing toma- 
ties at each plate. “The rest of these 
are rotten,” he said to Mr. Talkington, 
as he reached the last dozen in his 
basket. “All right, that’s what we want 
to know,” said the superintendent. “Get 
some out of that other basket.” 

Again we passed a lad sitting on a box 
in a patch of beans and filing a hoe. 
“You're filing that hoe on the wrong 
side, boy,” said Mr. Talkington. “Not 
for weeds,” jauntily answered the lad 
and filed on in the wrong way. “It is 
very difficult,’ mused Mr. Talkington, 
“to teach some people.” 


Such passages between jailer and 
jailed give one a fresh sense of the in- 
fluence of an interesting life. There 
was no suggestion of insubordination or 
impertinence in the attitude of these 
men. They were merely being allowed 
a moderate amount of spontaneity and 
were plainly enjoying the privilege. I 
had a further glimpse of the spirit of 
the place when we came upon a gang of 
road builders at some distance from the 
center of the farm. It was two o’clock 
of a sweltering August afternoon and 
every member of the gang must have 
been bathed in perspiration, yet a half 
dozen wood fires were going lustily at 
the side of the road. I asked what they 
were for. 

“Well,” explained Mr. Talkington, 
“haven’t you noticed that tramps like to 
hug a blaze every chance they get when 
they’re ‘on the road’? They form the 


habit. These fellows wouldn’t feel at 
home without fires. So we just let them 
have ’em.” 


The day’s life is planned to secure 
eight hours of work. The men must 
be up by six o’clock, though they are 
permitted to arise at five. Breakfast is 
at 6.15. After breakfast fifteen minutes 
are allowed for smoking. Work begins 
at seven, the men being lined up by 
squads, counted, and assigned to their 
tasks for the day. 

At 11.30 the saw-mill whistle calls to 
lunch. Those who work at some distance 
from the main buildings have their lunch 
brought to them. During the summer, 
work continues until 5:30, but it stops 
now at 5 o’clock. Supper is at 5:45. 

After supper the men are allowed to 
smoke, occupy the recreation grounds, or 
stroll along the “streets of Cairo” until 7 
o’clock. They are then rung in for the 


night. They may retire at once or re- 
main awake in the dormitories until 
8.30. They are counted at noon and 


evening line-ups as well as in the morn- 
ing. 

A large part of the work in walled 
prisons is either not found at all outside 
of these prisons or is monopolized by 


women or handicapped classes like the 
blind. It is not educative and adds lit- 
tle to the prisoner’s wage-earning ca- 
pacity. Nothing could be stronger than 
the contrast between this and the in- 
dustrial opportunities on Indiana’s penal 
farm. The buildings, even to the cut- 
ting and sawing of much of the timber, 
have been erected by the prisoners. The 
sewer system is now being installed by 
prisoners. Prisoners are building two 
and one-half miles of railway switch 
over rough land, doing the grading them- 
selves. They are building their own 
roads. They are laying thirty miles of 
fence. They will install their own power 
plant. They are now making handles 
for all their implements and tools. This 
winter they will make brooms. They 
not only erected, entirely unaided, the 
toilet facilities in the dormitories, but 
installed the plumbing and shower-baths 
as well. 

The Mitchell limestone on the farm 
will provide a varied group of activities. 
Prisoners are now quarrying it for 
macadam road. A stone crushing-plant 
having a capacity of 250 yards a day 
will be installed. A grinding machine 
will be erected for producing agricul- 
tural lime. Cement products also will be 
made—posts, blocks, drain tile and 
brick. Some of, these, it is expected, 
will be produced for the open market. 

There are 400 acres of land capable 


ONLY JAIL IN BROWN COUNTY 


Made of logs and condemned, but 
still used for detaining men .over 
night. Indiana’s farm for misde- 
meanants is putting the state’s jails 
out of business. 


of being tilled at present, 700 that can 
be made tillable. Forty acres have been 
reclaimed by prison labor. The past 
summer 110 acres of corn were planted, 
77 of clover, 75 of oats, 40 of hay and 
60 of garden produce. The farm now 
has 82 hogs and expects to gather a 
herd of 100 milch cows. 

Before August 1 only two employed 
men stood between 550 prisoners and 
freedom. There are now fourteen em- 
ployed men (Superintendent Talkington 
avoids referring to them as guards). 
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These men do not carry guns, only heay | 
canes which, when I was there in Aug) 
ust, they had not yet been called upon 

use. There is one gun on the farm, cam! 
ried by the man in charge of a stone 
breaking squad of rougher characters. 


its farm for law-breakers at Occoquan 
Va., a ten-foot wire stockade encloses’ 
the 1,150 acres. 
anywhere on the Indiana farm is jus, 
good enough to stop a pig. There is no 
a bar on a window. A gang of 106E ' 


half a mile off the farm, has no super | | 
vision but that of long-term men irom | 
the state prison. 


This does not mean that the honal 
system is in use at the farm. “No onve/f- 
knows what the honor system is,” sai¢ | 
Amos W. Butler, secretary of the Boare }) 
of State Charities, and this seems to re-§ 


flect the prevailing view of Indiana’ 
penologists. Neither, however, does the 


easy. Every prisoner is under the sur 9 
veillance of somebody at all times, per | 
haps one of the “employed men,” pers § 
haps one of the Michigan City long-"} 
term prisoners acting as guard. These} 
transferred prisoners, brought last fal))} 
because they were skilled mechanics, ara 

picked men with from three months tc } 
a year of their minimum sentences still} 
to serve. They know that if they are 

faithful they will be released at the end | 
of that time, and so their self-interest | 
iS against escape. 

The truth is that for most of the} 
prisoners on the farm an attempt to] 
escape is not worth while. The ma-.} 
jority live within the state, many of 
them near by. Capture is likely; their. }, 
sentences are relatively short; and the | 
penalty for trying to escape is fixed by 
a special law at from two to five years 
in the state prison. 

Of the sixty-four attempts to escape 
prior to August 20, the greater number 
were made by “transients,” i.e., non- 
residents of the state who had been com- } 
mitted for comparatively long terms. } 
Some thirty of these had not been caught } 
by August 25; the others were already ] 
thinking it over in state prison, or were 
awaiting trial in jail. 

Indiana is not the first to establish a’ 
penal farm. Such farms are common 
in Europe. Perhaps the best known is 
that established by the government of | 
Switzerland on a 2,000 acre tract near 
Witzwil, which has been in operation 
since 1895 and cares for from 200 to 
250 prisoners. It is not only self-sup- | 
porting but turns varying sums of money 
into the government treasury each year. 
Another well-known penal farm is that 
located one and one-half miles from ' 
Guelph, Ontario. There are three in 
this country, besides Indiana’s, one at ° 
Cleveland, Ohio, one at Kansas City, | 
Kas., and one at Occoquan, Va. 


HEN Isaac Watts wrote “Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle 
1inds to do,’ he was presumably think- 
ng of sane persons. He might well 
lave been thinking of insane. Idleness 
among insane is as mischievous and un- 
vholesome as among sane, and may 
manifest itself not only in trouble for 
wthers but also in the personal degen- 
syation of the insane. 

_ Indiana has learned this. She long 
lago learned the value of state care of 
the insane, and now has 5,600 patients 
ia five large hospitals, the latest of which 
was completed five years ago at a cost 
of one and one-half million dollars. 
Five years were spent in building it and 


tt was filled immediately. This process 
can be repeated every ten years, but the 
prospect is not inviting. Today each 
af the five hospitals has a waiting list 
and there are 600 insane patients in 
jails, almshouses and at large, most of 
whom would profit by’ hospital care. 
Indiana has learned that she cannot 


build congregate institutions fast 
enough to take care of her insane. 
So she has changed her plans. She 


has decided to provide the tonic of farm 
life for all her insane who can profit 
by it. Dr. Samuel E. Smith, superin- 
tendent of the Eastern Hospital for the 
Insane at Richmond, Ind., has been urg- 
ing this move for years. When the legis- 
lature of 1911 appropriated $75,000 for 
the purchase of such a colony, Gover- 
nor Marshall and his advisers selected 
the Eastern Hospital for the parent in- 
stitution. 

Four hundred and fifty acres, two 
miles away from and out of sight of the 
institution lands, were bought and title 
was taken late in 1913. Unlike the vil- 
lage for epileptics and the farm for mis- 
demeanants, which are technically “vil- 
lages,” this tract is a real colony. It 
draws its population direct from the 
Eastern Hospital, instead of from the 
whole state; and it is administered 
through that institution. 

On the rich acres of Wayne Farms, 
as the colony has been christened, thirty 
patients of varying degrees of insanity 
are now living the simple life. Eleven 
occupy a remodelled farm dwelling 
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called Cedar House; another group a 
remodelled school building called Maple 
House. An old tavern, built about 1840 
for the convenience of immigrants to 
the west, is being made over and will 
house twenty-five more patients. 

By such slow, inexpensive beginnings 
this first colony for the insane is being 
started. To accommodate the first 100 
patients, including all remodelling, 
stocking, etc., $90,000 will be expended. 
It would cost $150,000 to erect buildings 
for that number in the style of archi- 
tecture typical of the parent institution. 
More important still, every improvement 
on this farm is an investment; the state 
can sell the property for more than it 


cost, if need should arise. A group of 
modern hospital buildings is not so easily 
disposed of. 

A congregate institution has a fixed 
capacity; a farm an elastic one. Two 
hundred would be a fair maximum for 
Wayne Farms, but Dr. Smith thinks it 
could be made to accommodate 300 with- 
out great inconvenience. The number 
must be small enough to allow work for 
all, for it is of the essence of such a 
colony that it shall be a hive of industry. 
Work is not an endvin itself; it is a 
means to re-establishing sanity, or the 
nearest approach to sanity that a patient 
is capable of. 

Patients now at Wayne Farms do 
teaming, plowing, grass-cutting and 
similar occupations under little or no 
supervision. Some are put in charge of 
the farm machinery in the fields. On 
the day of my visit five patients were 
digging a cellar at Cedar House under 
an employed foreman. Others were hoe- 
ing beans. One sturdy workman stop- 
ped chopping wood long enough to urge 
us to collect for him some unpaid bills, 


‘fictions of his diseased mind. 


While only carefully selected persons 
are now sent to Wayne Farms, Dr. 
Smith thinks that neatly half of the 850 
patients now in the Eastern Hospital 
can be trained to profit by farm colony 
life. Those requiring constant medical 
treatment and special nursing must re- 
main in the parenc hospital. So also 
must those suffering from serious mental 
disturbances and those physically un- 
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able to do farm work. Of the inmates 
of the average hospital for the insane 
12 or 15 per cent can probably take ad- 
vantage of farm colonies at once, with- 
out special preparation; others can be 
educated to the point of receiving benefit 
from them. 

Transference to Wayne Farms has 
already become desirable in the eyes of 
patients at the Eastern Hospital. It is 
a promotion. It encourages to increased 
efforts at self-control. Similarly, to be 
taken back to the main institution is a 
step downward—a patient who has once 
tasted the free, out-of-doors life at the 
farm always wants to return. 

Franz Klein was a patient at Eastern 


AN OLD TAVERN AND A FARM HOUSE BEING REMODELLED FOR THE INSANE 


Hospital with suicidal tendencies. Dur- 
ing the three years of his residence he 
showed no improvement. Soon after 
Wayne Farms was opened he was sent 
there as a teamster; a new wagon and 
outfit was put into his hands. Immedi- 
ately a new joy in life showed in his 
face. He became so efficient that he was 
made general stable man, with all the 
horses under his care. He made trips 
to town alone and this developed anew 
his sense of responsibility. A year of 
this life restored Klein to sanity, so that 
he was recently discharged. The hos- 
pital keeps in touch with him through 
bi-weekly reports from Klein himself. 

Another patient had frequent head- 
aches that made himself and those about 
him miserable. After his transference 
to the farm these gradually disappeared. 
He insists now that he is once more con- 
tented and his requests to be sent home 
have ceased. 

Such is Indiana’s solution of the grow- 
ing problem of her insane. There are 
those in the state who look with envy 
on, the more complete resort to farm 
life practiced in Wisconsin. In that 
state districts containing one or more 
counties have established small agricul- 
tural communities for their insane, only 
the most acute cases being consigned to 
hospitals. 

This plan was worked out thirty-three 
years ago, and for the past eighteen 
years Wisconsin has kept abreast of the 
demands of her insane population for in- 
stitutional care. The counties build the 
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farm communities (asylums) and each 
county sending patients to one pays one- 
half the maintenance of its own charges, 
the state paying the other half. This is 
the best system of state care for the in- 
sane yet devised in this country. 


But Indiana has six millions invested 
in her hospitals. For her the line of 
best development seems to lie in the 
establishment of one or more farm col- 
onies in connection with each of these 
parent institutions. Dr. Smith and oth- 
ers see no reason why each of the five 
hospitals should not have half a dozen 
farm colonies, if need be. 


HEN establishing her farms for 

epileptics and insane, Indiana had 
an object lesson of years’ standing in the 
wholesome effects of open-air living and 
work on another class of mental de- 
fectives. Back in the early nineties she 
had been one of the first states in the 
Union to try the experiment of a farm 
colony for the feebleminded. Under the 
leadership of Alexander Johnson, then 
superintendent of the Indiana School for 
Feebleminded Youth at Fort Wayne, a 
modest acreage was rented for the pur- 
pose. So successful was this trial that 
in 1895 the state bought 255 acres, two 
miles from the Fort Wayne school, for 
a permanent colony. This has been 
added to until it now totals 509 acres. 

On this farm the colony care of the 
feebleminded has reached high success. 
Today 188 men and boys are living there 
wholesomely and happily. Of this num- 
ber only 75 are able to perform any con- 
siderable amount of farm labor; some 
of the others do indoor work, such as 
cleaning, while a number are of too low 
mentality to do any work. Idiots are 
not allowed to live on the farm. 

This defective population, working 
under the supervision of an expert resi- 
dent farmer and seven employed men, 
last year raised $27,000 worth of farm 
products, $7,000 of which was clear 
profit. Every brick that went into the 
recently completed hospital, a million or 
more, was made on the farm; indeed, the 
colony has produced every brick used 
by the parent institution for years. 

All the milk used by the 1,310 inmates 
in the entire institution is produced in 
the colony dairy. Feebleminded youths 
of high grade take care of the cows and 
have recently been educated to a great 
interest in scientific records of the re- 
lation between a cow’s food and the 
amount of milk she gives. 

Dr. George S. Bliss, superintendent of 
the school, which is the only institution 
for the feebleminded iu Indiana, believes 
that a second colony, managed by his 
institution as parent, could be opened 
with advantage in the southern part of 
the state. Another experiment he wants 
to see tried is a colony for feebleminded 
women. A farm of 200 acres, devoted 
to gardening, raising small fruits and 
poultry would, he believes, have as 


wholesome effect upon women as the 
present colony has come to have upon 
boys and men. 

The establishment of a single one of 
these farm communities would not be 
enough to give distinction to Indiana’s 
care of her wards. The establishment 
of them all, sanctioned by genuine popu- 
lar approval within the state, raises 
Indiana to a place among the leaders of 
institutional policy. 

This place has been won to a large 
extent by a succession of wise boards of 
state charities. Few states have been 
as blessed in this respect as Indiana. 
So impressed by the record of the past 
was Vice-president Marshall when gov- 
ernor of Indiana that he said: “No law 
suggested by the Boards of State Chari- 
ties and passed by the legislature has 
ever been subsequently repealed, or even 
amended in any important particular.” 


Singular continuity of policy has char- 
acterized Indiana’s board since its be- 
ginning in 1889. This has been attained 
in part by continuity of personnel. In 
the twenty-six years of its existence the 
board has had but three secretaries. 
Each of these won national reputation 
in his position, each has since been hon- 
ored as president of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction. 
Their names—Alexander Johnson, Ern- 
est P. Bicknell, and Amos W. Butler— 
are now household words among stu- 
dents of state charitable reform. Mr. 
Butler has been secretary of the board 
since 1898. 


When Mr. Johnson read his. first an- 
nual report to the board in 1890, he 
faced at least two other persons who 
came to be regarded as among the ablest 
shapers of state charitable policy in the 
country—Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch and 
Timothy Nicholson. Mr. Nicholson re- 
mained on the board until 1908. Mrs. 
Margaret F. Peelle, another member of 
that first board, continued to take part 
in its deliberations until 1903. Domar- 
chus C. Brown became a member of 
the board in 1893 and has remained 
until the present day. 

It has been the continuing ideas of 
these students of institutional adminis- 


INSANE BUT HAPPY AT HIS WORK 
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tration, ably adapted to later condition] 
by such present leaders as the Re 
Francis H. Gavisk and John H. Hol##}) 
day, that has given character and visi@) 
to Indiana’s guardianship of her wa) 
ward and defective population. 

An impressive program was outlines 
in Mr. Johnson’s first annual repo 
The board was called upon to become 
bureau of information on charities ar | 
correction, and was urged to establis 
a classified card catalog of all di 
pendents, defectives and delinquents — 
state institutions. Today this cataloy 
containing 111,000. names, is uniqu 
among state records; from it have con | 
some of the most valuable studies of th} 


yet made. 

For the institutions of the state th 
report called for varied reforms—conr 
petitive purchasing of supplies, abolition} 
of contract labor and the introductic 
of trade teaching in schools for defew 
tives, the colony plan for trained in| 
mates of the school for feebleminder 
the placing out of dependent childres | 
the separation and classification of priv 
oners and the substitution of the publ’) 
account plan for contract labor in stat 
prisons, the conversion of one priso 
into a reformatory, the adoption of th’ 
indeterminate sentence and parole, a 
habitual criminals law, work for all per 
sons in jails and workhouses, a syster 
of district state workhouses, the employ | 
ment of chronic insane on the land, an) | 
many other reforms that are just becom 
ing live issues in less progressive com 
munities. 1 

When Mr. Johnson finished readin) 
the report, Mr. McCulloch leaned for 
ward and said: “Friends, if we suc 
ceed in carrying out this program i> 
twenty-five years we may all feel proud. 
At least one who was then present, My 
Nicholson, remained on the board to se 
the accomplishment within twenty year 
of nearly every change the report ha: 
urged. 

Thus has Indiana executed her trus 
in the past. She is mow entering upon . 
new phase of her stewardship. In pro 
viding farm life for the able-bodied o 
her defective and delinquent wards, sh) 
has her eyes to the future. It will b» 
years before all those who can profi 
from it/can be put upon the land in th 
manner herein described, but this is the 
goal being held out to the people. Hal) 
a dozen farms for law-breakers, as man’ 
as may be needed in connection witl 
each hospital for the insane, at least one 
more colony for the feebleminded—thes« 
are the logical developments from the 
steps Indiana has already taken. 

What this policy means in renewec 
hope, strengthened self-control and @ 
fuller measure of normal life to the 
stunted and wayward minds receiving its 
benefits is being abundantly demonstratec' 
in the four thriving communities al- 
ready established. 
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The Theater of “Tomorrow 


Verily, verily I say unto you, Except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
tt abideth alone; but if it die, tt bringeth 
forth much fruit. John XII: 24. 


HE three articles concluding the 
present series will be purely con- 
structive in their aim. Their 
keynote will be found in Mat- 


thew Arnold’s words, placed in the 
mouth of Sarah Bernhardt: ‘The 
theater is irresistible; organize the 
theater !” 


The field of the modern theater is vast. 
Its deficiencies have complex immediate 
causes, although their underlying cause 
may be found simple enough. The 
remedial and _ secessionist movements 
having to do with the theater are num- 
bered by hundreds—by scores in Ameri- 
ca alone. The social and esthetic ap- 
proaches are mingled inextricably in this 
field. 

The three brief articles which con- 
clude this series can be devoted to a 
mere statistical compilation regarding 
the theater and a catalog of theatrical 
innovations. Or they can be suggestive 
and impressionistic in character, seek- 
ing to arouse thought and to give to 
social workers a clue through the laby- 
rinth. Certainly it will prove hopeless to 
compress into these articles the abundant 
and fascinating material which whole 
books (and there are many satisfying 
books on the modern theater) only con- 
trive to suggest. The modern theater, 
viewed as a whole, is a market-place of 
the world’s ideas, a laboratory of world 
forces, a mirror of the social order and 
of much besides. 

“From all directions,’ says Moder- 
well, “from all departments of life, in- 
fluences seem to be concentrating to- 
ward a universal democratic institution, 
the theater, which shall draw upon the 
best that men have achieved in all the 
arts.” 

Let us here be content with a mere 
sketch—less than a sketch, a mere im- 
pression. 

Two.leading needs of the theater to- 
day, and of the public in relation to the 
theater, are: 
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That mutual relations be established 
between it and a coherent, continuous 
public; and 

That such dramaturgic forms be de- 
veloped and rendered generally avail- 
able, as will tap for the theater the 
wealth and genius of related arts and 
will encourage non-professional men and 
women of genius to make their contri- 
bution. 


No legal interference falling any- 
where within the realm of the practic- 
able can either measurably hasten or 
seriously retard the meeting of either 
of these needs. The writer is not in- 
different to problems of legal regulation; 
the preceding articles of the present 
series will have abundantly shown this. 
But the conclusion of these articles can- 
not be disguised: wrong regulation is 
harmful, right regulation is important 
and needful, but no feasible regulation 
can have more than a subordinate im- 
portance. 


EAST SIDE FOLK DRAMA 
The beginning of folk-drama in an East 


Side, New York, community center. The 
woman of the people is talking with the 
children of the people. 


We surveyed Comstockism, that 
tramping-ground of the police power in 
esthetic affairs. We saw this Comstock- 
ian foreground, so apparently inevitable 
and obvious, swallowed up in a back- 
ground vast, deep, feral, haunted with 
dominions and powers which are indeed 
Human Life itself with all its terrible 
danger and terrible beauty and power. 
Our conclusion on the whole regulative 
side is in a large way summarized by 
Tennyson’s verse, which also tells one 
of the reasons why the commercial 
theater and its business methods and art 
conventions are today breaking down: 


“Slowly comes a hungry people, like a lion 
creeping nigher, 7 
Glares at one who nods and winks behind a 


slowly-dying fire!” 

The theater of today and of tomorrow 
is a problem of community relationships. 
Its deficiencies are incidental to the dis- 
placement of community relationships in 
many fields of which the theater is one. 
To create in America a model theater, 
there is needed not primarily a building 
nor a cast of actors nor a play, but 
rather a right relation between the pub- 
lic and that form of social action—that 
mode of human _ intercourse—called 
drama. 

This proposition brings us back sharp- 
ly to the article with which the present 
series began. The theater is under all 
conditions whatsoever, favorable or un- 
favorable, a community institution. As 
such, it is satisfactory or otherwise ac- 
cording to the nature of the reciprocal 
and productive relations which main- 
tain between it and the community which 
made it, which sustains it, which lives 
forward toward a deeper life by means 
of it. 


So fundamental is the above principle 
—and so generally passed over in dis- 
cussions of the theater—that the writer 
will defy journalistic practice and at 
once re-state and elaborate and then pro- 
ceed to illustrate it, instead of pursuing 
the reverse order. 

The prevailing theater of today is not 


*Anthony Comstock—Liberal, chapter VI 
in this series, appeared in THE Survey for 
November 6, 1915. 
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noble; it is not humanly serviceable, nor 
beautiful, nor socially responsive. It is 
not an adequate vehicle for the dram- 
atic interests of man. Is the defect in- 
trinsic; does the greatness of the theater 
belong to the past; must we believe with 
John Addington Symonds that it is only 
through music that the human soul of 
the future can take wings? 

But if the fault be at root merely one 
of wrong relationships, how different 
will be the outlook! 

It used to be thought that men and 
things were possessed of absolute qual- 
ities. Philosophy even denied that the 
relation between one thing and another 
thing was real at all. Only a few years 
ago, William James propounded a philo- 
sophic heresy when he argued that the 
“conjunctive relations,’ which bound 
things up dynamically with one another, 
were at least as real as the things they 


have in historic cases brought about 
modifications in the amount of realized 
genius in the ratio of one to two hun- 
dred. Gumplowitz in his epoch-making 
work on The Race Struggle proved that 
the same principle holds good in relation 
to institutions. On just this principle— 
that community relationships are the 
magic wand, evoking evil or good from 
individuals and groups—Thomas Mott 
Osborne has proceeded in his work at 
Sing Sing prison. It is the working 
hypothesis of the community center 
movement, of the Gary schools. The 
constructive social program is largely a 
program for establishing such missing 
contacts, bringing about such shifts of 
relationship, that existing forces or en- 
gines of social production will stand in 
improved dynamic affiliations with one 
another. 

It is only in a prospective sense that 


COMMUNITY DRAMA IN NORTH DAKOTA 


This play, The Prairie Wolf, dealing with the farm loan problem, was written, 
rehearsed’ and produced by the young men and women of the countryside. 


related; that from the human standpoint, 
indeed, they were the only realities. The 
great practical import of this thought 
when applied to social phenomena was 
shown by James himself in his essay on 
The Moral Equivalent of War, an essay 
which Percy Mackaye has recently util- 
ized in specific reference to the theater. 

Modern sociology has _ intuitively 
grasped this principle and has worked it 
out through so many historical and sta- 
tistical fields and practical applications 
that we are now forced to say: men 
(and equally institutions) are lawless 
mysteries and unknown quantities when 
observed in any other way than in func- 
tional relation with one another. Their 
positive qualities may indeed be viewed, 
when once developed, as intrinsic, but 
their defects and limitations and lines 
of potential development are relational 
matters. 

Odin showed, in his study of the 
causes of genius, that modifications in 
the nature of community relationship 


we can say of any man or any institu- 
tion, “By your fruits shall you be 
known!” Men and institutions are like 
storage batteries charged with a locked- 
up potential. The potential may never 
flow at all, or it may leak away or flow 
in destructive channels, or it may illum- 
inate or move the world. How are the 
batteries connected up? 

And so it is with the theater. How is 
the theater connected up? It is an insti- 
tution—a social tradition and form, 
charged with a specific potential social 
energy. Through puritanism, and sub- 
sequent commercialism, and through 
other causes it has become in part in- 
sulated from the community, and in part 
wastefully and in part destructively con- 
nected up with men and with kindred in- 
stitutions and the larger society. 

By “theater” is here meant all the 
mass of inherited dramaturgic forms and 
literary wealth, the professional stand- 
ards of the stage, the mechanical de- 
vices which it has evolved, the invested 
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capital and trade customs, and the mos 
mentum which sends a million Ameris 
cans daily to the regular theater. Or 
the other side, temporarily 
from or even at war with the theater) 
are institutions which can no more af- 


ford the separation than the theater cars} 


afford it—the church, the public schools. 
the labor movement, the tradition of 


civic virtue, the social service agencies. |}! 


And in varying degrees insulated from 


all these collective emergencies and in-'}"” 


insulated) 


stitutions, including the theater, are the |” 


desires and unrealized potencies of ex- 


pression and creation of the people. 


Let us venture ahead to certain sweep- |} ” 


ing propositions, related to the above 
principle. 

The disposition to dramatize—to live, 
act, interchange dramatically—is in- 
separable from humanity, absent not 
even in the feebleminded. But the con- 
trol of drama has become so centralized 


while the audience has remained so un- }*: 


organized and discontinuous; dramatic 
forms have become go elaborate, cor- 


related as they are with the scarcity and ‘|’ 
the high ground rents of theaters; and - 


public opinion and taste have so reflected 
the resultant distortion of the theater: 
that it has come to pass that nearly the 


whole public is bereft of self-activity | 
and even of selective influence in drama _}! 


and in the theater. 


The prevailing theatrical conventions '} 


and types of theatrical production, them- 
selves ultimately due to the wrong social 
organization of the theater, are not 
merely humanly infertile. 


nobler traditions of most of the com- 
ponent arts of the theater. These con- 
ventions and types of production stand 
between the creative artist (the creative 
human being) and the theatrical result. 
In accommodating to them and becom- 
ing inured to them, he is sundered from 
the main trunk of esthetic as well as 
social life. 

The present-day conventional theatri- 
cal producer acts as a censor of the com- 
ponent arts as well as of the human 
interests of the theater; and his censor- 
ing motive is not, cannot be, either so- 
cial or esthetic. This fact implies that 
in the field of the theater, at the present 
stage, iconoclasm is conducive to 
liberation,) enhancement, beautification, 
humanization and the restoration of 
classic values. Iconoclasm in the field 
of the theater means escape from that 
indefinite, numerically-measured audi- 
ence which is worse for art than even a 
definite and continuous wicked audience 
would be; it means getting rid of ma- 
terial trappings, atrophied professional- 
ism and a commercialism either brazen 
or sly; it promises the multiplication of 
new creative forms and the enriching of 
the genius (the literary, histrionic, musi- 
cal, decorative and organizing genius) 
available for the theater. Incidentally, 
the distinction between amateur and 


They are -| 
anti-artistic; they are at war with the © 


he Theater of Tomorrow 


rofessional in matters theatrical is to- 
ay nothing less than an impertinence, 
false antithesis which cuts injuriously 
oth ways. 

Mary Austin has said that the theater 
; a form through which man (and she 
neans the average, commonplace man, 
jonstrued as a theatrical producer) ex- 
\resses and expands his relation to the 
pvisible forces. This may or may not 
le a mystical statement; it is at least a 
tatement of historical and psychological 
ruth. It is normal, profoundly normal, 
or man to live in an atmosphere of 
Hamour. Under the shadow or gleam 
{ ideals—of phantasms—the human 
eart beats, the human soul has its 
come. All children live thus, so do all 
‘timitives, so did most societies through 
nost of history. So is warring Europe 
iving today. It is through glamour that 
nen find deliverance; and all high mio- 
ives are mythopoetic motives. 

A glamour-filled life—which means a 
eligious life, which means a normal 
ife—is a life of dramatized relation- 
tips and dramatized consciousness. 
Nhrough the deliberate use of dramatic 
orms, ideals may be changed—the qual- 
ty of conscious life may be changed and 
ultimately, as a matter of course, the 
lirection of social movement. And the 
lamour of a Bréton féte-day, of a 
-hild’s Christmas, of a Paterson I1.W.W. 
vageant, of a Rochester inter-community 
ingfest, represents truer drama, higher 
irt judged in no matter what true classic 
ense, than does the glamour of a Bel- 
isco performance or even of a Rein- 
ardt performance. 

Looking out wide over the revived 
‘olk-song of England, the non-profes- 
sional drama of Ireland, the open-air 
community theaters of California; 
yageants like that of St. Louis; play- 
1ouses of the soil like those of North 
Dakota; dramatics like those of Hull 
douse and of the Neighborhood Play- 
1ouse in New York; remembering how 
he Greek drama, stately as the proces- 
sion of constellations and yet utterly 
yopular, sprang immediately from inti- 
nate folk-ritual, how Tschaikowsky 
uilt on the folk-endowment of Russia 
ind how Synge transposed unchanged 
nto immortal drama whole segments of 
he familiar life of western Ireland; 
und then observing the process of actual 
fesiccation which is going ahead in the 
‘ommercial and conventional theater— 
‘an we not repeat with a new significance 
he familiar words: “Remember the 
ilies of the field, how they grow”? 

Moving now from the general to the 
particular, let us view the regular com- 
mercial theater, placing ourselves on the 
Great White Way. We will glance’ at 
the following, from the dramatic column 
of our most aristocratic metropolitan 
daily : 

“Miss Jolivet never for a moment lost 
the intense and absorbed regard of every 
spectator in the theater. She was the 


cynosure of all eyes in a way that must 
have gratified any actress. Neither the 
excellent acting of Mr. Harrison Hunter 
as her protector nor Annie Hughes’ 
playing of the sordid mother nor the 
bickerings of the quartet of girls could 
divert the intense interest of the specta- 
tors from Miss Jolivet. . . .” 


Now we will read in the columns of 
the New York Times: 


“Following the publication in the 
Times of an unfavorable criticism of the 
play Taking Chances, the Shuberts 
attempted to exclude Mr. Wollcott [dra- 
matic critic] from their theaters, refus- 
ing to accept purchased tickets.” [Mr. 
Wollcott secured an injunction against 
the Shuberts, who appealed the case. 
Mr. Wollcott lost on appeal but has in 
turn appealed. | 


Let us enter the theater. Where is the 
center of gravity of this typical, average 
Broadway performance? From the box 


ever this’ common denominator be— 
whether an emotional disposition, a sim- 
ilarity of trivial tastes or a living pro- 
creative enthusiasm—it is a determinant 
of the character of the performance. 

We are close to the heart of our prob- 
lem, and we shall hardly need to cross 
the ’ footlights to understand the pre- 
vailing commercial theater. Here is an 
aggregate of people who are in no sig- 
nificant sense a social group. A fluctuat- 
ing audience, migratory, sundered each 
one from his habitual community back- 
ground, gathered from the ends of the 
world and quickly distributed again ;—in 
meeting such an audience the theatrical 
producer must consider actualities, not 
possibilities. 

Any group is theoretically capable of 
anything that is social and human. Any 
group can attain any level. But for such 
a result there is needed the element of 


AT THE PORTMANTEAU THEATER 
A complete portable stage, designed and built by Stuart Walker and first made 


available at Christodora House, New York. 


It is “the theater that comes to you.” 


The Trimplet is saying, “If this had been a good play I couldn’t have got into it, 


could Le” 


office we will learn that it is in the or- 
chestra section of the audience. The 
high-priced seats dominate the policy of 
the show. This is not a presumption but 
a statement of fact which managers 
readily confirm. 

Who dominates the high-priced seats? 
We have all heard of the tired business 
man. Equally or more in evidence is the 
traveling public which is seeking a good 
time. But there is something else—a 
presence, or absence rather,—in this 
orchestra section, more meaningful pos- 
sibly than the mental condition of the 
individuals, merely as individuals, who 
occupy these controlling seats. 


The audience has no unity as an audi- 
ence. It is neither a continuing audi- 
ence, nor an audience with common aims 
or acknowledged community of respon- 
sibility, nor an audience with common 
social passions. What common denom- 
inator has an audience like this? What- 


lasting association; there is needed self- 
acting and consecutive team-work, 
leadership and the response to lead- 
ership, and a co-operative straining un- 
der the whip of real necessity or the 
stimulus of enduring and vital ideals. 
A theater which is unrelated to such a 
living group is a fragment, an abortion, 
a disembodied soul. 


In spiritualist seances of the uncritical 
type, the pseudo-ghosts feel out a lowest 
common denominator which will surely 
characterize anybody from anywhere. 
The Broadway manager is forced to a 
like devising. He seeks two ends. 
First, he searches for the common de- 
nominator of this promiscuous and un- 
stable audience, using every device of 
outside advertising and inside display, of 
garish or teasing novelty, of sentiment 
and sensuality, to draft a paying audi- 
ence from the vague host of city- 
dwellers, commuters and visitors. And 
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in addition he conforms to that deepest 
principle which even the most disrupted 
theater can never wholly betray; he 
gropes for at least some continuity of 
relation with some continuous public. 
Salaciousness, revealed through being 
half-concealed, is not commonly desired 
by most people, but it is actively wel- 
comed by many and is a subordinate mo- 
tive in much of the burlesque and musical 
farce output of the day. 


This appeal to a steadfast minority is 
only of secondary moment with the 
typical Broadway producer; but at either 
extreme of the theatrical situation there 
are always to be found examples of 
pace-keeping and reciprocity between 
dramatic or amusement producers and 
continuing specialized audiences. At the 
present time, for example, the Winter 
Garden would represent one extreme and 
Emanuel Reicher’s Modern Theater the 
other extreme. The Winter Garden is a 
success, while Reicher, as an American 
producer, has yet to succeed. At the 
Winter Garden the crowd not merely 
wants the same things but carries within 
itself a distinct social atmosphere—a 
Winter Garden audience contains many 
saunterers on the gay walks of life who 
are jovially acquainted with one an- 
other. 


At the Modern Theater, the audience 
necessarily shares certain intellectual in- 
terests, but it is not socially, economic- 
ally or humanly one, nor is there any 
steady, dominant group taking from and 
giving back to the producer. To Reicher 
himself we will later refer; he was 
creatively associated with the New Free 
Folk Theater of Berlin, which is per- 
haps the most effectively socialized dra- 
matic institution in the world. In New 
York the social contacts are wanting, no 
agency has come forward to create them, 
and Reicher, through no fault of his 
own, bids fair to represent from the 
standpoint of American needs a tragical- 
ly wasted opportunity. It will be tragic 
if Reicher fails through the same basic 
cause that, among other 


causes, exX- 


plained the failure of the New Theater. 
The New Theater had quantities of 
money but was blind to its duty and 


A PRELUDE SCENE BY 
THE IRISH PLAY- 
ERS, NEW YORK 


Ireland, a wraith 
or dream of the 
heart, blesses the 
players and the au- 
dience. This is true 
racial and com- 
munity drama. The 
Irish company will 
play again during 
January or Febru- 
ary in New York. 


opportunity—namely, to establish itself 
in organized and mutual relationship 
with the communal existence of New 
York. Reicher has little money, but in 
addition he finds it hard to comprehend 
that in New York, in far greater meas- 
ure than in Berlin, there is needed im- 
mense labor and an actual capital ex- 
penditure for the forging of those social 
bonds which are needed to sustain and 
guide a people’s theater. _ 

As for the Winter Garden, the play’s 
hardly the thing at all there; so the ex- 
perimental result is nil, and there takes 
place not even a definite reversal of 
ideals of the kind that one may see (for 
example) in the truly and brilliantly 
satanic productions of Montmartre in 
Paris. 

We are concerned here with the 
Broadway average, not with the New 
York theater as a whole. And we will 
not at this point inquire more closely 
into the economics of the conventional 
theater; nor go behind the scenes on 
Broadway, or even across the footlights, 
or quote further from the Morning 
Sun's review telling how Miss Jolivet’s 
short skirt swung from side to side while 
her fur-trimmed stockings were piquant- 
ly visible. Let us go out across the 
country—what relation can the hundred 
millions of America have to this over- 
weighted, garish and raucous,  star- 
ridden and speculative Broadway stage? 

Alas, the relation is a very real one. 


Most of the hundred million are not 


theatergoers at all, or they patronize the | 
But the million or so of Ameri-# 


movie. 


cans who do attend “legitimate” and 
“regular” theaters each day are over-4 


whelmingly dependent 


Winter Garden Broadway or Emanuel! 
Reicher Broadway, but just that “mid- 
dling-average” and thoroughly typical 


and sartorial melodrama which has for 
its audience the tired business man and 
the visiting public of the metropolis, an’ 
audience which, judged by any evolu- 
tionary standard of the drama, is no 
audience at all but only the unorgan- 
ized protoplasm of an audience. 

If one were to summarily describe 
the organization and output of the 
American commercial theater, disregard- 
ing those scattered exceptions which 
prove the rule, the picture would be as? 
follows: 

It is organized as a show business. 

The bulk of theaters are controlled 
and most programs are provided by syn- 
dicates headed up generally in New 
York. There are syndicates of less im- 
portance with headquarters in Chicago 
and on the Pacific coast, but the “modes” ~ 
are set in New York. 
theatrical trust. The commercial thea- 7 


on Broadway. 7 


4 


There is no © 


ter is a highly speculative business, and , 


speculative businesses do not lend them- 

selves to stable trustification. " 
The following paragraph by Sheldon 

Cheney should be read as a whole and 


A WAGE-WORKING CROWD 
IN NEW YORK 


What are the people 
capable of—what do they 
really want? This line 
is waiting to hear a read- 


ing of Shakespeare by 
Robert Mantell, arranged 
for by the People’s In- 
stitute. The line extend- 
ed entirely around the 
Cooper Union building. 


he Theater of Tomorrow 


sould be understood in conjunction 
with what is said above as to the whim- 
sical and superficial common denomi- 
jator of interest of an ever-shifting and 
inorganizable audience: 


“Edwin Bjorkman recently explained 
‘onditions in the professional theater 
n an illuminating way. He said that 
tae American theater was organized as 
a vast gambling business; and the pro- 
fessional gambler, he explained, is the 
ce man in the world to take a risk. 
So the Broadway producer, afraid above 
all else to play the game in a new way, 
and clinging tenaciously to his tradi- 
tional superstitions and conventions, 
repeats himself year in and year out; 
end New York spills to the four corners 
of the country an unending stream of 
musical comedies and revues and crook 
plays and society farces. It is only the 
very rare exception that is new, that is 
different, that is original. Thus, the 
professional theater has set up a false 
ideal of commercial success and imita- 
tion—and real progress does not come 
that way.” 


Further characteristics of the prevail- 
ing theater, too obvious to require more 
than mention, are these: 

The star system. 

The long run. 

The cult of naturalism in scenery and 
‘that crude reaction to naturalism, the 
elaboration of costly scenic effect. 
Single productions cost $80,000, $100,000 
‘O prepare. 

Excessive theatrical rentals, due to the 
‘ircumstance that the theater business, 
1s a show business, must be located on 
sentral thoroughfares; due also to the 
aon-provision of theatrical facilities in 
public buildings, that one method of 
state endowment which would be un- 
questionably good and would be disputed 
by none. 

As already pointed out, these faults 
of the theater are basically due to the 
nature of its relation to the public. But 
given these faults, they react economic- 
ally in certain ways and their economic 


THE EXTREME POLES OF BROADWAY 
_Above, the Winter Garden. Below, 
The Weavers, as produced by Eman- 
uel Reicher. Reicher is visible at the 
right of the picture. 
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separation of the theater from com- 
munity life. And it proves that just as, 
in Matthew Arnold’s words, the proper- 
ly organized theater would be irresis- 
tible, so any kind of theatrical organiza- 
tion is irresistible in the face of a com- 
plete dearth of counter-organization. 

Is such counter-organization possible? 
We pass to another world. 

Individuals, motivated by a vision of 
opportunities and needs, driving straight 
toward achievement and carrying their 
groups with them—these are the true 
social forces; the dynamic social forces, 
as Alfred G. Arvold of North Dakota 
says. And Arvold is one such. In this 
field of the relation between the theater 
and the community he is not solitary nor 
was he the first in point of time, but his 
work through the Little Country Theater 
will serve as a touchstone of our whole 
subject. The Little Country Theater 
is more Significant in human terms—and 
ultimately in art terms—than would be a 
national endowed theater in the city of 
Washington. 

Let us recall the two leading needs of 
the theater as stated at the beginning of 
this article: 


That mutual relations be established 


reactions have esthetic reactions. The 
running-costs of theaters is enormous. 
The returns must be correspondingly 
swift and large. To a nondescript and 
ever-flowing audience it is impossible to 
make a cumulative appeal. In the thea- 
ter business it is success that succeeds. 
A swift and noisy and flashy appeal must 
be made. Yes, that phrase describes it 
all—a show business! 

The meanest thing that is dominates 
the finest thing that is not. And the 
yoke of Broadway and the readiness of 
the country to wear that yoke proves 
nothing whatever with reference to the 
real deeper desires, or capacities for 
creative participation, among the people. 
It proves just that condition to which it 
is in fact due; namely, the prevailing 


between it and a coherent, continuous 
public; and 

That such dramaturgic forms be de- 
veloped and rendered generally available 
as will tap for the theater the wealth 
and genius of related arts and will en- 
courage non-professional men and wom- 
en of genius to make their contribution. 

The Little Country Theater has al- 
ready met the first of these needs, and 
has done it in a way indigenous to the 
great Middle West of America. It will 
meet the second need in time; already it 
is, to conventional Broadway, even from 
the fine art standpoint, like the young 
corn springing among the stalks of a 
dead year. 

Alfred G. Arvold is the promoter, or- 
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The Social Workers 


A summary of a report on positions in social work 
York City to be published at an early date by the 
New York School of Philanthropy 


ORE than four thousand wom- 
en and men are employed 
professionally in organized 


social work in the unofficial 
philanthropies of New York city. By 
organized social work we mean the ef- 
forts of public and private agencies to 
improve conditions of life in the com- 
munity, either through the relief of in- 
dividual distress, or through the re- 
moval of the causes of adversity, or the 
enlargement of opportunity for normal 
living. Fundamentally, it is an effort to 
perfect social relationships. It includes 
not only the campaign against poverty 
and its effects, but also the newer social 
movements—the recreation movement, 
the health movement, the child welfare 
movement—which would have their 
place even in a state in which the fight 
against poverty had been won. 
Whatever the ultimate place of social 
work may be, the fact that the social 
agencies today which have developed in 
response to the public demand for the 
relief of distress and the improvement of 
conditions have taken their task so seri- 
ously as to organize and develop a corps 
of salaried workers is a fact of public 
interest and significance. If the pur- 
poses of social work are vital to the wel- 
fare of society, an appraisal of the stand- 
ards prevailing in the choice of work- 
ers to accomplish these purposes, and 
an analysis of the tangible facts about 
their salaries, education and experience 
are important not only to the workers 
but to the public whom they represent. 
The investigation here reported was 
undertaken in the winter and spring of 


1915, under the joint direction of the’ 


New York School of Philanthropy and 
the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupa- 
tions, which maintains a department for 
social workers. The investigation was 
conducted by Florence Woolston under 
the direction of a joint committee of 
school and bureau. 

Time and resources did not permit the 
inclusion of the public service, and for 
similar reasons it was necessary to limit 
this initial inquiry to New York city. 
So many social movements are repre- 
sented in that complex community, how- 
ever, that a study there may safely be re- 
garded as a kind of cross-section, not 
necessarily representative of conditions 
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in other towns and cities, but suggestive 
as to the facts which we hope may be 
gathered elsewhere. _ 

Fundamental difficulties were encoun- 
tered at the outset in attempting to de- 
fine the field of social work and to 
classify types of positions. The develop- 
ment of the social conscience which has 
been so marked a characteristic of pub- 
lic opinion in recent years has resulted 
in the rise of new movements applying 
new and radically different methods to 
the solution of the same problems, many 
of them centuries old, which have called 
forth the charitable efforts of other days. 
The older types still persist, and the re- 
sult is that we find in New York the 
widest divergence in aim and method in 
the institutions and associations, which, 
because of their common relation to the 
conditions created by poverty, are group- 
ed together as social organizations. 


Types of Social Work 


Naturally, the scope of the positions 
open in them, the demands made upon 
the workers, and the salaries paid dif- 
fer with differences in aims and 
methods. Even organizations called by 
the same name, as settlements or relief 
societies or orphan asylums, are often 
widely dissimilar, and, moreover, tasks 
which might seem to be alike in differ- 
ent organizations, as the work of visit- 
ors, executive officers, or club leaders, 
may have little in common in actual per- 
formance. 

Broadly speaking, however, social 
work today is of two main types—the 
one with the chief emphasis upon work 
with families or individuals, and the 
other with the emphasis upon the prob- 
lem rather than the individual, and with 
the direct aim of general improvement 
of social conditions. It should be borne 
in mind that work with individuals fre- 
quently results in general improvement, 
and that social organizations concerned 
with general improvement are not with- 
out contact with individuals, while both 
may be equally constructive and preven- 
tive; but the difference in emphasis is 
real. 

In analyzing the positions of social 
workers, we have, therefore, adopted a 
broad classification of (1) social move- 
ments, including all research, education- 


to further local effort; (2) institutions, 


and (3) work with individuals. Institu-\} 


tional work, while properly classed as 
work with individuals, is kept separate 
because its contact is chiefly in congre- 
gate life and not in family relationships. 

The first task of the investigation was 
to ascertain the total number of salaried 
positions open to social workers. We 
aimed to take a census in this vocation. 
No such information existed. The Unit- 
ed States census of 1910 had recorded 
only 862 men and 1,394 women who were 
classified as “religious and charity work- 


ers” and “keepers of penal and charitable | 


institutions’ in New York city. These 
are grouped under the general heading 
“semi-professional pursuits” with spirit- 
ualists, fortune tellers, hypnotists, notar- 
ies, theatrical managers, officials of 


lodges and societies, healers and justices |} 
Evidently, census tabula-_ | 
tors do not yet regard social work as a ~ 


of the peace. 


profession. 


These statistics appeared to be incom- — 


plete and we set out to correct them by 
a count’of the workers in the social or- 
ganizations listed in the New York 
Charities Directory. After omitting 
governmental agencies, organizations 
outside the city, or employing no sal- 
aried workers, or more properly classi- 
fied with other professions, there re- 
mained 448, of whom 77 were unwilling © 
to give information. Among these re- 
luctant ones, curiously enough, were 


some whose chief task is the investiga- _ | (ttt 


tion of wages and conditions in occupa- 
tions other than their own. 

We finally secured data about 371 or- 
ganizations, a count of the workers in 
368 of these, and more detailed facts 
called for in our schedules for 297. 
The social workers responding to our 
request for personal information num- 
bered 955, in 141 different organizations. 
The number of full-time workers among 


them was 779, and it is this group whose ~ |! 


salaries we studied. 

The result was the discovery of 3,968 
positions’ in 368 organizations. These 
were filled by 1,111 men and 2,857 wom- © 
en, the men numbering about 28 in 
every 100. Practically all the large 
agencies were included. Even if the 


small societies not reporting employ an — 
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average of only one salaried worker, we 


may safely conclude that the private phi- 


lanthropies of New York city employ 


more than 4,000 social workers. So- 
cieties engaged in work with individuals 
employ 2,666 men and women. They 
include relief societies, children’s agen- 


cies, agencies for the sick or for the 
defective, 


settlements and clubs, and 
other educational or recreational agen- 


cies. 


Institutions employ 801 and _ social 
movements 501, including societies for 
the improvement of general social con- 
ditions, industry, civic affairs, health, 
education, and child welfare. The aver- 
age force is 11, exclusive of clerical 
workers. 

The classification of organizations, 
while throwing light on the general di- 
visions of the field as determined by the 
primary purposes of the societies, does 
not indicate the specific tasks of the 
workers. The personal reports showed 
a varied list of duties, executive work, 
executive assistance, supervision, teach- 
ing, visiting and investigation, nursing, 
matrons’ work, recreation, problem re- 
search, publicity and promotion, club 
leadership, public speaking, secretarial 
work, office interviewing, travelers’ aid, 
finance, medical work, editing, library 
work, statistics, dietetics and domestic 
science, correction and work on exhib- 
its. Clerical workers were omitted ex- 
cept where they were shown to be re- 
sponsible in some degree for the pro- 
fessional work of the society, as, for 
example, in the case of a few secre- 


/taries to executives. 


} 


Technique 


This list represents, of course, merely 
a rough designation of the chief tecli- 
nique in positions, while it takes no ac- 
count of the larger subjects which give 
the positions their distinctive character. 
An investigator may be studying hous- 
ing, immigration, industrial problems, or 
the standards of an institution. A vis- 
itor may be employed by a relief so- 
ciety, or an organization for the pro- 
tection of immigrant girls. On the other 
hand, in the field of immigration, the 
work done may include visiting, re- 
search, finance, organization of clubs, 
interpreting or teaching, while the same 
tasks may be found in the recreation 
movement. 

It would appear that in some posi- 
tions, like library work, or teaching, or 


domestic science, in social organizations 
the technique is derived from other vo- 


cations; while in others, such as sta- 
tistics, finance, and secretarial work, the 


logic of classifying the workers as pro- 
fessional would seem to be open to ques- 


tion. In both instances the claim to 
professional rank must rest not upon the 
technique, but upon the subject matter, 
the educational content of the work— 
industry and all its social implications, 
immigration and its relation to move- 


ments of population and to standards of 
life, or the psychology of individuals in 
their social relationships. 

These and many other subjects are 
bound up in the problem of poverty, and 
their difficulty and importance consti- 
tute the challenge to higher profes- 
sional standards. It is not claimed that 
all social workers are conscious of them. 
It should be added, of course, that as 
abstract subjects they do not constitute 
a profession. They become the content 
of professional and vocational activity 
when they give rise to organized social 
movements with a developing technique 
designed to accomplish definite results. 

If we were to attempt to find the com- 
mon elements in such tasks we might 
summarize them by saying that the so- 
cial worker is primarily concerned, 
first, with individual relationships; sec- 
ond, with group relationships; or, third, 
with public education. Adjustment of 
individuals or groups to one another 
and public leadership in community edu- 
cation on social problems are both tasks 
comparable with those of any other pro- 
fession, if their full possibilities. be 
realized. 

Their adequate fulfillment demands 
insight, vision, powers of initiative in 
thought and action, breadth of view, the 
gift of interpretation, skill in social diag- 
nosis, and training in presenting evi- 
dence. Such a description would not 
seem extravagant to those who realize 
the full weight of social problems in 
our generation—problems second to 
none in importance, touching, also, 
many other important professions: med- 
icine, law, the church and the school. 

Nevertheless social work is not yet 
widely recognized as a profession, and 
even the payment of salaries to social 
workers is not universally accepted as 
legitimate. Recent magazine articles 
imply that the man on the street thinks 
of a salary budget in a charitable so- 
ciety as an unwarranted subtraction 
from the donations of money for the 
poor. He still believes that money will 
relieve or cure the poverty of individu- 
als. If he is “hard-headed,” he may 
think that the salary of an investigator: 
who will separate the worthy from the 
unworthy is a good business investment, 
but the real task of the social worker is 
quite unknown to him. 

Possibly some responsibility for not 
making the public understand rests 
upon the social workers, who have not 
taken time or who may have lacked the 
ability to formulate their own purposes 
or methods. Perhaps the situation is a 
natural one, since social work as it is 
now organized is a new and developing 
vocation. The time when the charitable 
societies depended chiefly upon volun- 
teer visitors is well within the memory 
of some members of present boards of 
directors. 

Economically the payment of a salary 
for the performance of certain tasks of 


charity and social welfare is justified 
on the same grounds on which we base 
approval of any compensation paid for 
services done for the community. Nor 
is this idea entirely modern. In the re- 
ligious orders centuries ago, as today, 
admission to the order insured mainte- 
nance for life, and from the economic 
point of view this was probably a higher 
rate of return than prevails now in 
many social organizations. 


Salary Minimum 


There is room for difference of opin- 
ion as to the standards by which the 
rate of compensation in this vocation 
may be gauged, but this much seems to 
be obvious—that if social work requires 
the services of more than 4,000 workers 
in one city, the tasks cannot be accom- 
plished satisfactorily, that is to say, with 
social advantage both for the worker 
and the community, unless the salary is 
equal to the cost of living. This prin- 
ciple is voiced by many social workers 
as applicable to industrial establish- 
ments; and if it is true in industry, it 
surely applies also to the professions, 
and may be kept in mind as a fair meas- 
ure of the meaning of the statistics of 
salaries in social work. It is interesting 
to note that a few years ago one of the 
large societies adopted the principle of 
a minimum salary equal to the minimum 
cost of living for workers of the grade 
employed by it, and after careful study 
of actual personal budgets, increased its 
minimum rate to $60 a month. 

We secured two sets of data regard- 
ing salaries. The first were derived 
from the schedules filled for the organ- 
ization as a whole, showing range of 
payment in each type of position. It 
does not show the number of workers 
receiving a stated amount. The second 
set of figures were drawn from records 
of individuals, showing actual salaries 
received by them, and making possible 
some correlation between training and 
compensation. Omitting for the mo- 
ment all consideration of institutional 
work, since the addition of living ex- 
penses to cash income complicates the 
figures, we may discuss the minimum 
and maximum salary paid in various 
other types of social organizations. 

Of 176 organizations recorded, 42 
have a minimum of less than $600 a 
year; and in 25 others, or 67 in all, the 
minimum is less than $700. Nearly half 
the organizations dealing with individu- 
als have a minimum of less, than $700, 
but only a sixth of those engaged in 
general improvement of conditions are 
in that class. The fact that 34 organ- 
izations pay a minimum of $1,200 or 
more becomes less surprising when we 
realize that these are small societies, 
employing sometimes only one profes- 
sional social worker without any sub- 
ordinates other than clerical assistants. 
In such cases the minimum salary is that 
of an executivé. The figures do not 


show salaries for work done, but merely ° 


indicate one end of the scale of com- 
pensation in the organizations. 


Maximum Income 


The maximum is 35 of 168 listed 
is less than $1,000 a year. Each of the 
three main groups of agencies is repre- 
sented in these lower salary columns. 
Twenty-one organizations, including, it 
should be noted, 13 concerned with gen- 
eral social movements and 8 of those 
dealing with individuals, pay a maxi- 
mum of $5,000 or over. These are the 
big positions in social work, involving 
heavy responsibilities and requiring 
qualifications which would undoubtedly 
command salaries as high or higher in 
other professions, such, for example, as 
the school system in New York city, in 
which district superintendents receive 
$5,000 a year and associate city superin- 
tendents $6,500. 

Similar data are given for institutions 
and other organizations in which the 
specified salary is given in addition to 
maintenance. Probably it would be fair 
to estimate the cost of maintenance as 
at least $25 a month or $300 a year, and 
to add that amount to the figures. In 
some instances executives or superin- 
tendents receive maintenance also for 
their families, so that the cash value to 
them is considerably larger. Exclusive 
of maintenance, we find 71 of the 96 
paying a minimum of less than $500. 
Four paid a maximum of $4,000 or more 
in addition to board and lodging, but 
the maximum in 61, or two-thirds of 
those recorded, was less than $1,000. 

These figures, while indicating stand- 
ards, are unsatisfactory in that they do 
not show the number of workers receiv- 
ing a specified salary. Such data must 
be secured from the schedules of indi- 
vidual workers. 

Of 602 women reporting, 353, or 59 
per cent, earn less than $1,000. Of the 
156 men, 33 per cent are in that class. 
Fifty per cent of the men and 10 per 
cent of the women earn $1,500 or more. 
One woman and eight men _ receive 
$5,000 or more. The median group for 
women is between $900 and $1,000 and 
for men, between $1,500 and $1,600. The 
proportion of women earning less than 
$700—the approximate minimum adopt- 
ed by one of the organizations as the 
lowest living salary—is 21 per cent, or 
one in five. 

A classification of the workers accord- 
ing to the types of organizations in 
which they were employed showed the 
salaries in each type. It was found that 
the individual schedules fairly represent- 
ed the three main types and the sub- 
divided groups of social agencies in 
which the more inclusive count was 
made, and this fact would seem to indi- 
cate that the smaller group studied was 
typical of the whole. 

In institutional work about three in 
every eight of the women whose salaries 
do not include maintenance, 15 of 39, re- 


ceive less than $500. In work with in- 
dividuals, 194 of 448, or 43 per cent, 
receive less than $800, and 29 per cent 
earn between $1,000 and $1,600, with a 
small group of 12 receiving $1,600 or 
more. Only 3 of the 115 at work in so- 
cial movements earn less than $800. 

The men in institutions who returned 
schedules and whose compensation did 
not include maintenance numbered only 
five, and their salaries were distributed 
in a range of groups from $600 to $1,600. 
The group of 83 in orge2nizations deal- 
ing primarily with individuals divided at 
about $1,000, half earning more and half 
less, while for those at work in general 
research or propaganda, the median 
salary was between $2,400 and $3,000. 
Of the 19 receiving $4,000 or more, 6 
were engaged in work with families or 
individuals and 13 in general social 
movements. 

Further classification according to 
types of positions showed for the women 
that all but 5 of the 130 visitors receive 
less than $1,000. As might be expected, 
the higher paid positions, those in which 
the annual salary is $1,600 or more, in- 
clude the work of executives and super- 
visors. Publicity, problem research, edi- 
torial work and teaching are also repre- 
sented in these higher groups. 

Among the men, 62 of the 156, or 39 
per cent, are executives or supervisors, 
and more than three-fifths of these earn 
$2,000 or over. Fifteen, or 3 out of 8 
of the executives, earn $4,000 or more. 
Finance or business management, includ- 
ing fund raising, is well paid, only 1 of 
the 5 men in the group earning less than 
$1,800. Another fairly well paid but 
limited group are the 12 men in pub- 
licity work, of whom half receive 
$2,400 or more. The notably lower paid 
are the 21 visitors, of whom but two 
earn $1,000 or more and none as much 
as $1,400. 

To summarize, the records of the 
salaries of individuals show that nearly 
three-fifths of the women are earning 
less than $1,000 a year, 10 per cent fall- 
ing below $600, and only 3 per cent 
reaching $3,000 or more. The informa- 
tion about the men shows that 63 per 
cent receive $1,200 or more, and 40 per 
cent earn $2,000 or more. 

Illustrations from the salary lists in 
the public schools of New York may be 
useful for comparison. Kindergartners 
and teachers in grades 5B to 8B in the 
elementary schools receive a minimum 
of $720. The best paid of these grade 
teachers earn as much as $2,400, a rare 
salary for a woman in social work. The 
minimum for teachers in classes for the 
physically defective is $820 and the range 
is up to $1,900. The minimum for high 
school teachers’ is $900, ranging up to 
$3,150. The executives in the system in- 
clude the associate city superintendents 
at $6,500, district superintendents at 
$5,000, and directors of departments, su- 
pervisors and examiners at $3,000 to 
$6,500, 
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It seems fair to compare teachers witl 
social workers as to the responsibility ane 
difficulty of their tasks, and it is cleam 
that the minimum for teachers is highel 
and the range of opportunity greater 
An occasional executive in a relief so 
ciety may receive as much as the prin 
cipal of a high school or a district su 
perintendent, but only a few have salar. 
ies approximately equal to those of as 
sociate city superintendents. 

It should not be inferred, however 
that the salary scale is fixed in social 
work. Evidence was given us again ane 
again showing gradual increase in th 
standard of compensation as the scope 
of the work has widened and efficiency 
increased. As social purposes become 
more clearly formulated in the public 
mind, and standards of ability are tested! 
in the light of new realization of the 
possibilities of the profession, it will 
probably be no longer true that the 
choice of social work rather than teach= 
ing will involve financial sacrifice. 

Meanwhile boards of directors and 
executives can hasten the development! 
of high standards of accomplishment 
by educating contributors to an under-= 
standing of the need for trained, ex 
pert service, and the necessity for pay- 
ing adequately for it. Already in the 
newer social movements, especially 
those directed toward the improvement 
of social conditions, salaries at the top 
are probably comparable with those of 
successful lawyers, doctors, or the bet- 
ter paid college professors. 


Qualifications 


It cannot be said that the qualifica- 
tions required in social work have been 
standardized or even formulated wi 
sufficient definiteness to make genera 
statements safe. The opinions of ex 
ecutives on this point are significant 
since it is they who have the responsi 
bility of engaging workers for their so 
cieties. More than one believed that 
men and women trained in vocational 
schools might be lacking in humane 
qualities, and that it was preferable to 
employ a worker inspired by kindness 
and love of humanity than one possess 
ing more knowledge or technical ability 

“Personality” was the magic word 
used most frequently to head the list o 
desirable, qualities. Many declared tha 
there was a “natural gift” for social 
work, which could not be acquired by 
training and without which training was 
useless. We were given illustrations of 
workers equipped by college education 
and professional experience, who failed 
conspicuously because of the lack of this 
natural gift. The specific quality of 
personality is difficult to analyze. It 
seems to be composed of tact, common 
sense, magnetism, sympathy, love of hu- 
manity, initiative, enthusiasm, refine 
ment, and personal force. 

In some of the organizations we were 
told that no social workers were em- 
ploved. Clerks or matrons or business 
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managers were engaged for specific 
work, but the directors did not consider 
that the salaried positions which they 
offered could be regarded as _ profes- 
sional. The day nurseries may be men- 
tioned as illustrative of agencies in 
which the professional possibilities of 
the work entrusted to salaried employes 
is not often recognized, while a few are 
beginning to realize that the care of 
children during the greater part of the 
day is a task in which expert service 
can be utilized to advantage. 


Education 


The newer conception at once creates 
a demand for a professional worker, 
while her predecessor was probably re- 
garded by the board merely as a house- 
keeper or matron whose duties required 
no special training. This is an illustra- 
tion of the change which is taking place 
in many different types of social agen- 
cies. In practically all the largest or- 
ganizations the executives expressed a 
preference for college graduates with 
special training for social work. 

The facts as to the education of those 
who answered our questionnaires show 
how far this preference has been ex- 
pressed in actual choice of workers. It 
should be remembered, of course, that 
some of the men and women investiga- 
ted have worked for many years for the 
same organization and the tangible facts 
about their education do not reflect pres- 
ent tendencies. Moreover, experience 
has qualified many of them for expert 
service and the lack of a college degree 
does not indicate a low standard of ef- 
ficiency. On the other hand, those who 
believe in training in college or profes- 
school emphasize the greater 
economy of this method of developing 
and testing power. 

College graduates numbered 99 among 
165 men reporting, and 202 of 596 wom- 
en. Thus 34 per cent of the women and 
60 per cent of the men were college 
graduates. In addition, 17 men and 44 
women had attended college without 
graduating. The largest proportion of 
those possessed of a college education 
is found among the workers in organiza- 
tions concerned in the general improve- 
ment of conditions. In institutional 
work only 2 men and 2 women of the 
43 reporting had college degrees. 

Of the 16 women reporting a salary 
of $2,000 or more, 12 had attended col- 
lege, 5 of them graduating. The median 
salary group for those who have had no 
college training was between $800 and 
$900, and for the college graduates, be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,200. 

For men, the median for college 
graduates is between $2,000 and $2,400, 
and for those who have had no college 
training, between $900 and $1,000. Of 
course, it is not claimed that the educa- 
tional preparation is the only factor in 
producing these differences. The varia- 
tions in salary are due rather to differ- 


ences in type of work but amount of 
education is important in determining 
the type of position for which the man 
or woman may be qualified and this re- 
sults in difference in salary. 

In considering the data as to profes- 
sional training for social work, it is well 
to remember that the schools for social 
workers are of comparatively recent 
origin and that until a short time ago 
experience in an organization was the 
only possible means of securing specific 
training. Training in the law was once 
obtained in law offices, but today the 
necessity for training in a law school is 
not challenged. 

Vocational schools for social work- 
ers are now somewhat in the position of 
law schools forty years ago. That a 
large proportion of social workers have 
gained efficiency through actual experi- 
ence rather than through a vocational 
course is no more cogent an argument 
against the desirability of training than 
the similar situation in the legal profes- 
sion when the law schools were begin- 
ning their work. 

Of the 779 social workers reporting 
on this point, 162 had had some courses 
in training schools for social workers, 
including those in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, New York, and Lon- 
don, with the New York school claim- 
ing the largest group. Ten men and 26 
women had taken the full regular course. 
The salaries of these men ranged from 
$780 to $3,600, with the median between 
$1,200 and $1,400. For the 26 women, 
with salaries ranging from $420 to 
$1,800, the median was between $1,000 
and $1,200, a figure identical with the 
median for college trained women. The 
median salary for the women who had 
had no courses whatever, either regular 
or special, was between $900 and $1,000 
and for the men, between $1,200 and 
$1,400. 

When we realize that many of the 
workers in the most important execu- 
tive positions began their careers before 
the schools of philanthropy were in ex- 
istence, we may consider this to be an 
excellent showing in salary attainments 
among the small group of trained work- 
ers whose experience so far has been 
comparatively brief. 

An analysis of salaries according to 
the duration of employment made it evi- 
dent that other factors besides length 
of service determine increases. The 
lowest salary group has representatives 
of those whose terms of employment 
have been’ ten years or longer, and the 
higher salaries are distributed in groups 
with varying periods of service. It is 
not necessary or, probably, desirable 
that salary increases should depend pri- 
marily upon length of service, but in a 
profession the ideal condition would 
seem to insure increasing compensation 
for the increasing value which experi- 
ence ought to bestow on properly se- 
lected workers. 


lew executives could make any defi- 
nite statement as to a plan of promo- 
tion, although a number indicated that 
it would be better for the organization 
to have such a policy formulated, and 
in at least one instance a plan of mini- 
mum and maximum in different posi- 
tions is being tried. Adequate recog- 
nition of efficiency in workers already 
employed would seem, indeed, to be one 
of the most pressing questions to be 
considered by the boards of directors 
of the social agencies. 


Number of Workers 


A comparison of the number of social 
workers counted in our study with the 
numbers in other professions recorded 
in the United States census shows that 
the salaried workers in the private phi- 
lanthropies of New York city. are as 
numerous as authors, editors and re- 
porters, or civil engineers and survey- 
ors; that they are a larger group than 
the clergymen, architects, dentists, or 
chemists; that they number about half 
as many as the physicians and surgeons, 
and two-fifths of the number of lawyers, 
judges and justices. If to the social 
workers in private agencies we add those 
in government service, social work 
takes rank numerically with the most 
important of the recognized profes- 
sions. 

As social work deals with human re- 
lationships, with community relation- 
ships, and with the development and 
education of public opinion, its subject 
matter is not less important than that 
of the teacher, the lawyer or the physi- 
cian. As in accomplishing its purposes 
it must utilize the principles of educa- 
tion, and of psychology, and the meth- 
ods of the scientific investigator or the 
diagnostician, its technique may be com- 
pared with that of other professions. 
Recognition of the underlying principles 
of this vocation depends, however, 
rather more upon realization of its aims 
than upon the evidence of requirements 
as they now exist. 

The newer societies, representing new 
social movements and new methods of 
meeting old® conditions, have, on the 
whole, higher standards both of com- 
pensation and of qualifications for 
workers; while in the older societies the 
tendency toward higher salary rates and 
new requirements was made clear in the 
course of the inquiry. 

Perhaps the most lasting impression 
made by this study of salaries and: 
qualifications in social work is the evi- 
dence of changing standards. How far 
these tendencies can be guided by new 
policies of training, recruiting and pro-, 
moting workers, and how far the possi-' 
bility of effective training and recruit-; 
ing depends upon the recognition im-: 
plied in salary standards, are questions | 
of prime importance in the future de-. 
velopment of this, the newest of the 
professions. 


CAMP LIFE IN THE YOSEMITE 


STEPHEN T. MATHER 


\ssistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior 


IN GLACIER PARK, ROUNDING UP FOR WHERE THE CLIFF DWELLERS LIVED, NOW 
LUNCH MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK 
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Washington 
at Work 


A Series of 
Brief Articles 


ROM Chicago’s crowded nineteent 
bay from San Francisco, seems a 
land for the first small playgroun 
Muir woods to the people of the™ 
Kent, formerly citizen of Chicago and now 
recreation facilities. For while the Muir 
in the Interior Department’s administrat 
Public recreation, thus broadly cone 
playground in the crowded city to the 
the enchantingly beautiful Yosemite or @ 
movement brought in a larger idea of 
render to the masses of city dwellers. § 
parks is to develop their popular use. T 
Lane to give it reality. Like Mr. Kent,% 
Chicago and California—Stephen T. Mai 
Chicago knows Mr. Mather in many? 
results and cares nothing about being a fi 
League and the City Club, and he conc 
service back of the stock yards. [See T 
Mr. Mather has long been associated 
provided for America. Few members of 
tain camping trips as he. And this means 
Club in the East, the Prairie Club in Chi 
venture up mountain slopes or down wilde 
pools of trout streams, who find content 
To lead his countrymen to a larger a 
enjoyment of them possible for all, for p 
work which Mr. Mather has undertaken. | 
It is doubtful if as many as five in a} 
parks. But the past summer, with Eurog 
with the Pacific coast expositions drawif 
than ever before. And so it is hoped thal 
from 1915. : 
Each of the principal parks presents € 
least not so pre-eminently in any other pé% 
geysers, boiling springs, and volcanoes and 
its great dominating mountain peak whos 
system so far discovered; Sequoia and Gé 
incomparably beautiful valley; Crater Lak 
unbroken crater wall of an extinct volcano 
mountain scenery; Rocky Mountain Park, 
constituting the backbone of the continent} 
prehistoric cliff dwellers. l 
To many it may be news that there ig 
Park in Oklahoma, and Sullys Hill Nationa 
sas are a national reservation. There aré 
Interior Department, 10 by the Departmel 
include the Grand Canyon and the petrifi 
Washington, and Lassen peak in California 
bill to make the Grand Canyon a national 
to be classed as parks and some parks w 
The national park service is not well of, 
all these laws authorize the secretary of # 
the parks and to grant privileges in them, / 
The purposes for which money recei 
parks earn money which cannot be used for 
It would be impossible, for instance, to use’ 
development of much needed roads and tra 
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The Nation’s Play- 
grounds 


By 
Graham Romeyn Taylor 


d slopes of Mount Tamalpais, across the 
hiappens that the same man who gave the 
tment children also gave the magnificent 
ese two public-spirited gifts of William 
California, typify the range of our public 
ified as a national park, they are included 
ks and reservations. 

j use of all sorts of spaces, from the small 
you find it in the Yellowstone wonderland, 
s of Mount Rainier. The playground 
yhich city parks and recreation areas can 
ra which is now dawning in our national 
lis vision has been chosen by Secretary 
ful business man whose loyalty is to both 


as a worker who wants to accomplish 
been a mainstay in the Municipal Voters’ 
| build a neighborhood center for social 
ember 27, 1913.] 

k out the best that nature has so lavishly 
as much enjoyment in its annual moun- 
pne with that which stirs the Appalachian 
‘lusters of Washington, and all who 
vander along the rushing waters and quiet 
hills and valleys. 

of their national parks and to make the 
cans as well as the better-to-do, is the 


}S can even name the fourteen national 
utercations,’ as a cartoonist put it, and 
ere were many more visitors to the parks 
nt knowledge and use of them will date 


ity which is not to be found at all or at 
jtcone, of course, is distinguished for’ its 
sifestations of nature; Mount Rainier for 
) with the greatest one-mountain glacier 
for their giant trees; Yosemite for its 
blue body of water surrounded by the 
0) glaciers and 250 lakes set in magnificent 
hed in 1915, for its range of mountains 
Park for its remarkable ruins of the 


onal Park in South Dakota, Platt National 
akota, and that the Hot Springs in Arkan- 
onal monuments,” 18 administered by the 
and two by the War Department. These 
ona, the Muir woods, Mount Olympus in 
hat this year will see the passage of the 
there are other “monuments” which ought 
classed as monuments. 

rk was created by a separate law. While 
nwvide regulations for the government of 
k of uniformity. 

sions may be spent vary. Some of the 
vement without a special act of Congress. 
one of the older established parks for the 
irk. There is even no way whereby a 
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WITH THE TRAIL’ FOLLOWERS IN MOUNT RAINIER PARK 


ROBERT B. MARSHALL 
Superintendent of the National Parks 


INEXPENSIVE CHALETS A DAY’S WALK A BIG TREE IN SEQUOIA PARK, NOTE 
APART ARE PLANNED THE PEOPLE AT THE BASE 
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CRATER LAKE, SHOWING A SMALL CRATER WITHIN THE BIG ONE 


ranger can be transferred from one 
park to another. 

The division of federal and state jur- 
isdiction also varies. Unless the state 
cedes jurisdiction to the federal govern- 
ment, the park is governed by state laws. 
Yellowstone, Glacier and Platt National 
Parks are the only ones in which the 
federal jurisdiction is complete—where 
the regulations by the secretary of the 
interior solely govern. In the others, 
where the state laws obtain, great diff- 
culties in administration arise, owing to 
the inability of the Department of the 
Interior to punish for violation of its 
regulations. In the case of two parks— 
Mount Rainier and Crater Lake—juris- 
diction has been ceded by the states but 
not yet accepted by Congress. 


The lack of unified administration 
comes back to the situation in Washing- 
ton and the fact that Congress has cre- 
ated no machinery for the purpose. Each 
park supervisor and the general super- 
intendent of parks have strictly limited 
powers. They can take no step involv- 
ing policy or initiative without specific 
authorization from Washington even as 
to the smallest -details. Yet in Wash- 
ington there has been no responsible 
executive to whom the parks are a mat- 
ter of undivided concern. Their super- 
vision forms part of the work of the 
assistant to the secretary of the interior, 
but he has other important duties as 
well. The parks receive the sole atten- 
tion of not more than three employes. 
There is no money appropriated for ad- 
ministration, and the little that is spent 
is squeezed out of the funds for the 
expenses of the secretary’s office. 


The appropriations for the parks in 
1914 were only about $300,000 and the 
revenues from concessions and other 
sources were approximately $100,000. 
Canada in the same year appropriated 
$700,000 for her parks. She hopes, 
moreover, to establish a national park 
within fifty miles of each of her larger 
cities, to provide accessible outing and 
camping places for city dwellers whose 
vacation time and funds are meager. 
The visitors to all our parks put to- 
gether, except Hot Springs and Platt, 
which are merely reservations around 


medicinal springs—numbered only 85,- 
000 in 1914, In 1915 the total increased 
to nearly 200,000. 

The need is thus for organization and 
a consistent policy of development 
through creating a Bureau of National 
Parks in the Department of the Interior. 
But Mr. Mather is the sort of man who 
believes in going ahead with such ma- 
chinery as is available. The new policy 
for the national parks simply means, he 
says, “that an adequate housekeeping 
system must be inaugurated to prepare 
the premises for the occupancy of their 
owners, the people.” Having been “‘ab- 
sentee landlords,” so to speak, he be- 
lieves that when the proper facilities are 
provided they will visit the parks in 
vastly greater numbers. 


These facilities will be designed to 
meet the needs of all classes. Thus far 
the comparatively well-to-do have been 
the principal users of the parks. While 
the government has always retained the 
authority to regulate the rates of hotels 
and transportation facilities, hotel men 
could not be tempted into places where 
patronage was uncertain unless they 
were given considerable leeway for 


National Park Needs 


1. Passage of bill to create a Na- 
tional Parks Bureau 


2. Passage of appropriations asked 
for: $769,647.51, less than 
one-fourteenth of the cost of 
a battleship 


3. Passage of bills making national 
parks of the Grand Canyon 
and Mount Baker and _ en- 


larging Sequoia National 
Park 

Write your Congressman in sup- 

port of these, méasures. For in- 


formation concerning the parks and 
plans to popularize them, write to the 
Assistant to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 
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profit. he rates allowed have not bee 
excessively high but they have been high 
enough to bar large numbers of the plain 
people whose vacation funds are limited. 
Some of the camps or tent colonies have 
made it possible for people to come whe 
cannot afford the higher priced hotels. 
But until now there has been no sys= 
tematic effort to solve on a large scale 
the problem of economical living in the 
parks. 4 

To accomplish this, the program now 
being worked out provides for a well 
organized publicity and information 
service to acquaint the people of the 
country with the parks, for the aggres= 
sive promotion of much larger patron- 
age, for a scheme of unified administra- 
tion in each park which will make pos- 
sible the economies to be gained through 
the handling of larger business, and for 
a profit-sharing arrangement between 
the government and _ concessionaries. 
This program will make possible, it is 
earnestly hoped, more and better roads 
and trails, greatly increased hotel, public” 
camp and transportation accommoda- 
tions to enable the rapid touris. to see 
as many of the sights as possible in a 
short time and the leisurely vacationist 


to travel comfortably, conveniently and 
; 


economically. ‘ 


With the opening of the Yellovstone 
to automobiles on August 1, 1915, all 
the parks may now be visited by motor. 
But if the new policy develops as it is” 
expected to, the “hiker” will find in a 
few years chains of simple chalets or 
inns an easy day’s walk apart where he 
may get lodging and meals for a very 
low price or where he can buy a little 
food which he may cook himself with 
the frying pan and coffee pot he carries 
along on his back. The need for open- 
ing the way to those who would enjoy 
the national playgrounds so appealed to 
Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, when he 
visited some of the parks last summer, 
that he gave a trail—the money to con- 
struct it—in Glacier Park, and con-~ 
tributed $1,000 to the cost of developing — 
the Tioga Road which provides a new 
entrance into Yosemite Park. 


The parks have thus far been conduct- 
ed so independently of each other that 
there is no single pamphlet issued by the 
government concerning all. Very serv- 
iceable circulars of information, how- 
ever, are issued for each park. It is” 
worth noting in this connection that the 
Geological Survey is publishing four 
guide books arranged according to rail-_ 
way routes. They cover the Northern 
Pacific from St. Paul to Seattle, the 
Overland Route from Omaha to San 
Francisco, the Sante Fe, and the con- 
necting lines from Los Angeles to Seat- 
tle. According to the director of the 
survey, George Otis Smith, the plan of 
the series is to present authoritative in- 
formation and to entertain the traveler 
by making what he sees out of the car 
window m6re interesting. Fntertaining 
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notes on civic development or references 
to significant epochs in the record of 
discovery and settlement mingle with ex- 
planations of mountain and valley or 
statements of geologic history. 

These books are copiously provided 
with illustrations and maps. The text 
is written in popular style and points 
out everything from the spot where 
Buffalo Bill took the Grand Duke Alexis 
on a buffalo hunt to the place where 
you can see Cambrian quartzite resting 
on Archean gneiss. You may think the 
latter is a bit too deep for the average 
traveler. But the book shows a photo- 
graph of the very hill you see out of 
the car window and labels the portion 
which is Cambrian quartzite and that 


which is Archean gneiss. The pages 
explain the matter in non-technical 
words. Presto! and your ordinary 


Pullman is transformed into a geological 
laboratory adapted to the ordinary intel- 
ligence of the average man. 


Already the wider publicity for the 
national parks is starting. Magazine ar- 
ticles are appearing, moving-picture 
films are being shown, and popular 
travel lecturers are giving them larger 
attention. Through the public schools 
250,000 leaflets, designed to interest 
children, will be distributed. Mr. Mather 
has associated with him Robert Sterling 
Yard, former editor of the Century 
Magazine, to devise and carry out fur- 
ther publicity plans. 


In each park as part of the unified 
system of administration, there is to be 
an adequate information service. 
Strange as it may seem, the government 
has maintained no bureau in any of the 
parks to provide information and ar- 
range transportation. Visitors have had 
to go to the nearest concession stands 
and naturally the advice is governed by 
the financial interest of the concession- 
aire. ¢ 

While there is no law providing for 
a general superintendent of national 
parks, the comptroller held that the In- 
terior Department could appoint such an 
officer and apportion his salary among 
the funds appropriated for the different 
parks. To this position Secretary Lane 
has recently detailed Robert Bradford 
Marshall, chief geographer of the Geo- 
logical Survey. Mr. Marshall personal- 
ly surveyed the Yosemite and General 
Grank Parks and superintended the sur- 
vey of all the others except the Yellow- 
stone. Probably no one else is so 
familiar with the history, topography 
and condition of the parks. As a per- 
sonal friend and in some respects a dis- 
ciple, he shared John Muir’s devotion 
to American scenery. In 1911, he was 
chosen by Secretary Fisher to report 
on the advisability of creating what is 
now the Rocky Mountain National Park. 

Prior to the appointment of Mr. Mar- 
shall, the general superintendent was 
Mark Daniels, of San Francisco, who 
resigned owing to pressure of personal 


THE BACKBONE OF THE CONTINENT—ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


business after sixteen months of service. 
Mr. Daniels had already inaugurated a 
policy of artistic development of the 
facilities in the parks. His plan for a 
new and beautiful Yosemite village is an 
adaptation of the town-planning method 
to the needs of the parks. According 
to the plan the haphazard, inadequate 
and unattractive hotels and _ buildings 
which have heretofore served will be 
replaced by a new group including fine 
modern hotels, simple shelters, camp ar- 
rangements, stores, outfitting stations 
for campers, a church, comfort stations, 
and even hospital facilities, all arranged 
so as to make a harmonious unit capable 
of appropriate expansion. 


Two new hotels and four chalets, 
which are to be built next spring, will 
be designed and located in accordance 
with the group scheme. Similar work 
is to be planned in the other parks, so 
that all of them will increasingly provide 
better “housekeeping” arrangements for 
the visits of the “absentee landlords.” 

For such development in each park 


IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME— 
GLACIER PARK 


PARK 
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unified administration is essential. 
viously transportation in each park 
should be one system. Similarly if all 
the hotels, stores and public camps are 
administered as one system, such factors 
of economies as the wholesale buying of 
provisions will help greatly to reduce 
living costs. 

This big new scheme for each park atf- 
fords the broad basis for the profit-shar- 
ing relation which the government is 
developing with concessionaires. The 
government, through the creation of the 
parks, supplies the attraction and thus 
the business opportunity, and assumes all 
the responsibility of police and fire pro- 
tection. It seems appropriate, therefore, 
that after generous allowance to cover 
the concessionaires’ operating costs, in- 
terest on investment and sinking fund. 
the government should share equally 
with the concessionaire in the profits— 
every dollar of which should be turned 
back into the fund for administering and 
improving the national parks for the 
widest use of all. 

The new developments in the Yosemite 
are being undertaken along these lines 
by the Desmond Commissary Company 
of San Francisco, which has agreed to 
spend $250,000 at once and as much 
more during its twenty year contract as 
the patronage warrants. This example 
demonstrates the feasibility of the profit- 
sharing plan and assures its extension 
as the governmental method of develop- 
ment. 

To give the highest effectiveness to 
the new effort to popularize the national 
recreation grounds, it is urgently desir- 
able that Congress establish a Bureau of 
National Parks. All the presidents of 
the United States and all the secretaries 
of the interior have for several years 
favored the establishment of such a bu- 
reau. 

Those who want these splendid na- 
tional playgrounds to serve more widely 
the needs of the people should see to it 
that Congress passes the bills to make 
national parks of the Grand Canyon 
and Mount Baker, to enlarge the Se- 
quoia Park, to appropriate the needed 
$769,647.51, and to create the National 
Parks Bureau. 


Ob- 


operation, and had_ seen 

with sickening resentful- 

ness, a young woman robbed 
of her power of maternity. Not 
but that the operation was nec- 
essary; it’ was only a wonder 
she hadn’t died before, inter- 
vention had been so long de- 
layed. She was a bride of 
seven months, one of those 
women whose beauty seems al- 
most luminous. She had masses 
of dusky hair, and big pathetic- 
looking brown eyes, and a curi- 
ously transparent skin. Life seemed to 
run with her just under the surface. She 
was exquisitely formed, and her youth 
(she was only nineteen) retained to her 
all the grace and softness of a child. 
The cut of the knife in that firm flesh 
seemed almost a sacrilege. 

For the first few days she lay in a 
sort of suffering stupor. She spoke only 
to beg for mercy; so racked was she by 
pain that she could get peace only under 
a soporific, and that is contraindicated 
in these cases. I pitied her from the 
bottom of my heart and used to drop in 
at odd hours to see if I could do any- 
thing to make her more comfortable. 
Once I met her husband, a most cul- 
tured, charming man, a lawyer, and he 
seemed quite overcome by his wife’s 
distress. I was sorry for him but at the 
same time, I loathed him. 


ONE day I found the patient in bet- 

ter spirits. She was resting quite 
easily, the nurse told me. I went over 
to the bed and spoke to her gently. 

“You're getting better, Mrs. Hut- 
chins,” I said, with what show of cheer- 
fulness I could muster. “Soon you'll be 
able to go out on the bridge.” 

“Yes, I am better,” she answered. 
“T feel as if I had been down into the 
pit. The agony,—the agony, you will 
never know.” She closed her eyes and 
slow tears rolled out under the lids: 
She was still very weak. 

“Well, the worst of it is over,’ I re- 
assured her. “In a very short time 
you'll be feeling quite yourself again. 
A little fresh air will set you up wonder- 
fully.” 

“Tell me, Doctor,” her voice was quite 
low, almost a whisper, “tell me, shall I 
be able to have children?” Her eyes 
were still closed, a faint color came up 
under her transparent skin. 

What could I answer? She was in 
no condition to hear the truth now. I 
put her off as tactfully as I could. 

“You must take good care of your- 
self, Mrs. Hutchins, and rest and not 
worry. You mustn’t let any trouble 
prey on your mind, it will not be good 
for you.” 

I saw her chin tremble like a child’s, 
apparently she sensed the procrastina- 
tion. 

I saw the chief and told him about 
the conversation, and asked what I 
should do, for I felt sure she would 


[= been present at the 
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Race Suicide 
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come back to the question at my next 
visit. 

“In the end we'll have to tell her, I 
suppose,” he said, shaking himself into 
his big overcoat; “but we'll put it off as 
long as we can. Of course, we can’t 
tell her the cause,’ he added quickly. 

After that I was careful to have the 
nurse stand close by during my brief 
visits, and I diverted the conversation 
into safe channels by dint of confining 
it strictly to prosaic questions. But al- 
ways I saw that haunting question in 
her eyes, and I knew that some day it 
would have to be answered. 

One night, shortly before she was 
going home, the nurse called me up and 
asked me to come down and see Mrs. 
Hutchins. She said she could not quiet 
her, that she was working herself up 
into a perfect fever. I slipped on my 
white coat and went down with an un- 
comfortable foreboding. The nurse 
intercepted me in the hall. 

“Dr. Newbold told her this afternoon 
that she’d have to give up hope for the 
future. And now she’s in there, poor 
thing, crying her eyes out and I don’t 
believe she’ll go to sleep unless you give 
her something.” 

My heart sank. What could I do to 
comfort her? 

“Was he perfectly definite?” I asked. 

“Yes, I guess so. I didn’t listen much 
while they were talking. I was getting 
her nourishment ready. He asked me 
not to bother about the dressings or 
anything. He just had something to 
tell her. She didn’t break down while 
he was there, just took it quietly the 
way you would take a death sentence, 
and the rest of the afternoon she didn’t 
carry on, just lay there with her eyes 
closed like something lifeless. I was in 
and out all the time and just thought 
she was sleepy. Then I washed her face 
and hands and brought her supper, and 
went off for my own, and when I came 
back she hadn’t touched a mouthful. 
She was lying back on the pillow cry- 
ing as if her heart would break. Oh, it 
really was pitiful.” The sympathetic 
woman wiped her eyes. “Do try to do 
something to comfort her—would it—” 
She stopped short. She wouldn’t sug- 
gest remedies to the doctor. 

I knocked on the door gently and 
receiving no answer went in. She was 
lying back, utterly spent with the force 


‘lows. 
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of her emotion. Her dark hail 
formed a shadowy frame fo 
her face. On her hands were th 
red marks of her teeth. _T 
room was filled with the hea 
fragrance of hyacinths sent b 
her husband. On the little tabl 
by her bedside was his picture? 
She gave me a long look as 
entered the room, then broke 
into sobs. The tears rolled uns 
restrained down her cheeks 
She didn’t even try to dry them 

“He told me, he told me thi 
afternoon. Oh, Doctor, I c 
never have any children!” She bit her 
white wrist cruelly. H 

“Now, now, Mrs. Hutchins,” I saidl 
“it isn’t so bad as all that. Lots of 
people haven’t any children. You are 
young, you have your husband.” I look- 
ed at his picture. The shame of it all 
made my face burn. 


She half raised herself in bed, lean- 
ing forward on one elbow, her eyes 
blazing with an almost insane fire. i 

“That’s the worst of it, that’s the 
worst of it,” she said huskily, moisten-? 
ing her lips with her tongue. “He will 
divorce me now I am childless. He’s 
longed for them so. The first boy wea 
to be called by his name. He’s thirty-— 
six and he settled down just to have 
children. He wants someone to carry” 
on the name. He doesn’t love me for 
my own sake. It’s all on account of the 
children. Oh, my God, what shall I do?” 
She threw herself backwards desperately 
and lay there as if lifeless in the pil-_ 

LONGED to tell her the whole story 

to make it clear about her husband, 
and then let her judge of the fault. I- 
longed, too, to tell her husband, but all 
of this I knew was unsafe ground. In 
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one case the man had made the disease - 
in his wife pretext for a divorce, claim-" 
ing that she had been untrue to him. ~ 
“Don’t wear yourself out so, Mrs. 
Hutchins,” I besought her. “Your hus-— 
band can’t be so unkind. You can adopt 
children.” : 
“It wouldn’t be the same. You're 
young, you don’t know.” (I was several 
years her senior.) “And it isn’t only 
that, I want my own little children. 
I’ve got a right to them, my life will 
mean nothing without them, every 
woman has a right to her children.” 
“Tl talk to your husband. He will 
see things in the right light.” I at-— 
tempted to console her. | 
“No, no, he won’t. It’s no use. I 
know him. He will look upon me as_ 
the barren fig-tree in the Bible,” she 
smiled in her grief almost whimsically. 
“and he’ll think I ought to be chopped — 
down and thrown into the fire. Oh, why 
did it have to happen anyway, why did 
it have to happen?” 
She was so’unstrung that I went back — 
to the nurse’s unspoken suggestion. — 


[Continued on page 414.] 


BVODENG JHE.CAUSES 
of INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


A Series in Three Instalments 
Reviewing the Reports Issued 
by the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations 


HE’ report written by Prof. 
| John R. Commons and signed 
by four other members of the 
United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations — Commissioners 
Harriman, Aishton, Ballard and Wein- 
tock—has three distinctive features and 
\vith respect to all three it breaks with 
the Manly report discussed in THE Sur- 
vEY for December 18. 


First, it rejects the findings and 
recommendations of the staff of the 
commission and all resolutions based 
pon them, 


‘because they have not had the criticism 
of employers, employes, and others af- 
fected by them, which we consider in- 
dispensable, in order that we might have 
hefore us assurance that they were ac- 
curate and not chargeable with impor- 
tant omissions.” 


Second, it contends that “our statute 
hooks are encumbered by laws that are 
conflicting, ambiguous, and unenforce- 
able, or partly enforced” and that, 


‘here is probably the greatest cause of 
industrial unrest, for as soon as people 
lose confidence in the making of laws 
by the legislature, in their interpretation 
dy the courts, and in their administra- 
tion by officials, they take the law into 
their own hands,” as is “now being done 
dy both employers and employes.” 


Third, it proposes new machinery for 
the administration of labor laws to re- 
pair this breakdown which is so com- 
‘plete that “we consider that it is not 
‘worth while to propose any more laws 
until we have provided methods of in- 
vestigation, legislation, and administra- 
tion which can make laws enforceable.” 

The substance of Professor Com- 
‘mons’ report, however, lies not in these 
three points, but rather in certain funda- 
‘mental conceptions as a basis for de- 
veloping a structure of governmental 
regulation with respect to the forces 
which are active in our industrial life 
and which he would keep free. These 
fundamental conceptions are also three 
in number. 

_ The first is that there exists a per- 
manent clash between capital and labor, 
with respect to which no compromise 
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can be lasting, but along with which 
there is a field where interests are com- 
mon. 


“The struggle between capital and 
labor, so far as we can see now, is a per- 
manent struggle no matter what legisla- 
tion is adopted. If this is not recognized, 
proposed remedies will miss the actual 
facts. But there are certain points 
where the interests of capital and labor 
are harmonious, or can be made more 
harmonious. In fact this field where 
there is no real conflict between em- 
ployers and employes is much wider than 
at first might be imagined. By recog- 
nizing these two facts of permanent op- 
position and progressive co-operation, it 
may be possible to devise methods of 
legislation, court interpretation and ad- 
ministration which will reduce antagon- 
ism and promote co-operation.” 


The second fundamental conception is 
that the best agents for adjusting rela- 
tions between capital and labor are vol- 
untary organizations and not the co- 
ercive power of government. Says the 
report: 


“One of the most important facts to be 

recognized is that governments whether 
state or federal cannot be looked to 
alone for remedying evil conditions. 
: We must look for the greatest 
improvement to come through the co- 
operation with the government of the 
many voluntary organizations that have 
sprung up to promote their own private 
interests. The most important ones, for 
our purposes, are employers’ associa- 
tions, labor unions, and farmers’ organi- 
zations.” 


A third fundamental conception grows 
logically out of these two. It is that the 
function of government with respect to 


the industrial conflict is, first of all, to 
afford opportunity to those voluntary or- 
ganizations from which “the greatest 
improvements are to come,’ to operate 
freely and without handicap, and second 
to discover and widen that field of com- 
mon interest which already “is much 
wider that at first might be imagined.” 
For, to quote the report, 


“while we cannot look to the govern- 
ment alone for remedying abuses, it is 
only by legislation that we can give vol- 
untary organizations a greater share in 
working out their own remedies and in 
co-operating with the government toward 
increasing the points of harmony.” 


When we come to recognize the exist- 
ence of these two fields—the one where 
interests are common and the other 
where there is permanent opposition—“it 
may be possible to devise methods of 
legislation, court interpretation and ad- 
ministration which will reduce antagon- 
ism and promote co-operation.” 

With these conceptions in mind, the 
report outlines a plan for industrial com- 
missions, federal and state, which are 
intended by the authors to serve two 
functions : 

That of discovering and enlarging the 
field where the interests of capital and 
labor are common and to carry forward 
a joint work of administration therein: 
and 

That of affording a clear field with 
the help of other remedial legislation, in 
which collective voluntary organizations 
may operate. 

The plan calls for the creation by each 
state of a commission of three members 
appointed by the governor, and a federal 
commission of three appointed by the 
President. In these commissions are to 
be centralized the administration of all 
labor laws; all bureaus dealing with in- 
dustrial conditions are to be placed un- 
der them, including industrial safety and 
sanitation, workmen’s compensation, em- 
ployment offices, child labor, industrial 
education, statistics, immigration and so 
on. 

Along with this official salaried com- 
mission, in each case, state and federal. 
the plan calls for the mandatory crea- 
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of an’ unsalaried, semi-othcial ad- 
visory council, to be appointed by the 
President or the governor from lists 
presented by the important manufactur- 
ers’ and employers’ associations, by 
farmers’ organizations, by the unions, 
and by other organizations interested in 
behalf of the public in securing legis- 
lation on labor matters, such as the 
Consumers’ League and the Association 
for Labor Legislation. Employers’ or- 
ganizations and labor unions are to have 
power to recall their representatives. 
This advisory council is to be con- 
sulted by governor and President with 
regard to the appointment of members 
of the commission, and when the com- 
mission is once appointed it is to have 
the opportunity publicly to agree with or 
dissent from, but not to have a veto 
upon, plans projected or reports to be 
issued by the commission. The theory 
is that, having all interests represented 
on it, the advisory council will serve 
as an effective check upon partizan or 
political acts that might be projected. 
In other words, the industrial cleavage 
itself is made to serve as an agency for 
establishing integrity of government. 


tion 


Civil Service 


Civil service rules are to apply to all 
employes of the commission, including 
the highest officials, bureau chiefs, and 
chiefs of divisions. It is proposed that 
the advisory council shall assist the Civil 
Service Commission in conducting ex- 
aminations, thus assuring that they will 
be practical in character and that the 
apprentices shall not be tools of one 
side or the other. The permanency of 
tenure secured under civil service and a 
system of promotion for efficient sub- 
ordinates are essential, the report inti- 
mates, to good service. 


More important, the report holds that 
the participation of the council repre- 
senting the parties interested, in the 
qualifying of employes and its oppor- 
tunity to express dissenting opinions on 
the work of the commission and _ its 
agents constitutes a sufficient safeguard 
against the evil which the labor com- 
missioners saw in the plan and which 
they characterized as “bureaucracy run 
mad.” To quote: 


“The essential evil of bureaucracy is- 


not so-called permanency of tenure, but 
the refusal of the officials. to take ad- 
vice from laymen. The loudest agi- 
tator against bureaucracy becomes at 
once the most confirmed bureaucrat 
when he gets into office, because he de- 
termines to run his office in his own 
way regardless of the advice of those 
who are compelled to obey his orders. 
In’ this sense the American officeholder 
is much more of a bureaucrat than are 
the European officials who are compelled 
to consult the superior councils of labor 
or industrial councils of representatives 
of interests.” 


Realization of the necessity for com- 
missions to administer the labor laws, 


the report states, has spread with the 
growth of workmen’s compensation 
legislation. The various states have en- 
trusted the administration of these laws 
not to labor departments or individual 
commissioners but to commissions on 
which the interests of the employers, 
the employes, and the public are all 
represented. 

The explanation lies in-the fact that 
an unprejudiced application of the scale 
of benefits to each case is a matter of 
concern to employers and employes. 
These laws have further enlarged the 
field of common interest referred to by 
the report by making safety more evi- 
dently a matter of interest to both. Their 
most important effect is described as 
the universal pressure upon employers 
to prevent accidents and to heal the in- 
jury as soon as possible, as a matter of 
business and profits. The employers 
have, therefore, “become just as much 
concerned as the employes in having 
efficient factory inspection. 
Employers now wish to co-operate with 
factory inspectors and the only kind 
they can co-operate with are those who 
are impartial and efficient.” 

As a result of this new understand- 
ing three states, Wisconsin, Ohio, and 
New York, have extended the commis- 
sion idea from the administration of 
the compensation law alone to the whole 
labor law. In these three states the 
compensation commission and the labor 
commissioner have alike been super- 
ceded by an industrial commission. 

The same course of events is to be 
observed in federal legislation. Thus 
a bill was before the last Congress pro- 
viding for a commission separate from 
the Department of Labor, to administer 
the workmen’s compensation law affect- 
ing federal employes. The need for 
further co-ordination is illustrated by a 
recapitulation of the federal laws now 
in force which concern the matter of 
the safety and health of employes. For 
example: 


“When the Department of Labor was 
created the important work of safety 
for mine workers was left in the De- 
partment of the Interior under the Bu- 
reau of Mines. Safety on railroads is 
in the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Bureau of Standards, 
of the Department of Commerce, de- 
velops safety standards for electric and 
other equipment. The Public Health 
Service, of the Treasury Department, 
investigates industrial diseases and fac- 
tory sanitation. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, of the Department of Labor, 
investigates and publishes bulletins on 
accidents and diseases in various indus- 
tries. Lately a bill has passed the house 
providing for a safety bureau in the 
Department of Labor, with power to 
investigate any or all of the matters 
of safety now carried on either in that 
department or any other department. 
The seamen’s law recently enacted is in 
the hands on the Department of Com- 
merce, assisted by- the Department of 


Labor. The Department of Agriculture 
has a division on rural housing and so- 
cial conditions.” 


To the proposed commission would be 
entrusted the administering of the labor 
laws already in force and those later 
to be enacted. In general it would leave 
subjects upon which Congress has not 
legislated so as to require an adminis-— 
trative department, in the hands of the- 
Department of Labor; thus distinguish- 
ing between the enactment of a law™ 
(‘which is political in nature and must 
be fought out in Congress and in the 
cabinet”) and the administration of the 
law (“which is non-political and should 
be administered by disinterested parties 
in co-operation with representatives of 
capital and labor”). 

But it is recommended that such legis- 
lation should establish certain broad 
standards in industry, leaving it to the 
commission to make the necessary rules 
to carry these standards into effect. In 
the application of these rules, provision 
is made whereby any interested party 
may apply to the commission for a re-— 
view of any order before it takes effect. 


Appeal to the Courts 


If the commission affirms its rulings, — 
appeal may be made to the courts, to- 
test the legality and reasonableness of 
laws, rulings, and orders. Rules and 
regulations of the commission are to_ 
be considered prima facie reasonable in- 
such court proceedings; in the case of 
state commissions jurisdiction is to be 
limited to a court sitting at the state 
capitol. If the appellant introduces new 
facts which he did not lay before the 
commission, the court is to refer these 
back to the commission and give it op-— 
portunity to change its rules before final © 
decisions by the court. 

The advantages of these provisions | 
with respect to review, in turn, by the 
commission and the courts are sum- 
marized: 

“To secure a uniform interpretation 
of the labor laws and the rules and 
regulations for carrying them into ef- 
fect; to prevent their being held un- 
constitutional by petty courts (which 
often results, on account of the im- 
possibility of appealing such a decision, 
in an absolute be to further enforce- 
ment of such provisions in that locality, 
even though the provisions may event- 
ually be upheld by a higher court) ; and 
to protect the commission from ill-con- 
sidered action by higher courts not hav- 
ing before them sufficient information 
to enable them to arrive at an intelli- 
gent decision.” 


Amendment of the judicature act is 
recommended so that a state can ap- 
peal to the federal Supreme Court if 
its own supreme court decides against 
the commission on the ground that the 
state law conflicts with the federal con- 
stitution. Furthermore: 

“At the request of the Supreme Court 
(state or federal) the Industrial Com- 
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®uission shall investigate and report upon 

any questions of fact referred to it by 
the court and bearing upon the consti- 
Mutionality or reasonableness of any 
federal or state statute or administrative 
rule on the relations of employer and 
.’ The value of such practice 
is indicated by a “recent decision of the 
New York Court of Appeals (People vs. 
Schweinler Press, 214 N. Y. 395), up- 
holding the constitutionality of the sec- 
tion of the labor law prohibiting night 
work for women, and in effect, overrul- 
ing its own decision of eight years previ- 
ous, holding a similar provision uncon- 
stitutional. In the opinion of the recent 
case the court frankly says that its 
previous decision was due to a lack of 
proof at that time that the prohibition 
bore some direct relation to the public 
health and welfare, and that subse- 
quently such proof had been gathered 
and was of such a nature as to warrant 
a different decision.” 


Investigations 


Underlying all these functions runs 
the power to make investigations. In 
the first place, the commission is to in- 
vestigate and report regularly on all 
“subjects the administration of which 
has been entrusted to them.” Other in- 
vestigations are to be made only at the 
request of the legislature, Congress, or 
the courts. 


It is suggested that the commission 
should make continuous investigations 
of wages, hours, cost of living, etc., 
and should publish annually a report on 
all strikes, lockouts, boycotts, and black- 
lists that have terminated during the 
year. It provides, however, that there 
shall be no publication of the results of 
any investigation without first submit- 
ting them to every member of the ad- 
visory board, “with opportunity for 
criticism,” the latter to be published by 
the commission with its own report. 
To quote Professor Commons: 


“These recommendations regarding 
investigations are the most important 
of all the recommendations regarding 
the Industrial Commission. All the other 
recommendations culminate in the 
validity of its investigations. Investi- 
gations furnish the basis for drafting 
laws by the legislature, for formulating 
rules and regulations by the commission, 
for interpretation of laws and rules by 
the courts, and for prosecutions in en- 
forcing the laws. The recommendations 
for an industrial commission, for an ad- 
visory council, for civil service appoint- 
ments, for subsidies and for court pro- 
cedure are all directed toward securing 
reliability and confidence in the investi- 
gations and conclusions of the commis- 
sion. 


“Tt is required that all investigations 
and proposed publications shall be sub- 
mitted to the representative council be- 
fore they are issued and time enough 
given for consideration and criticism. 
If, then, any rules are issued or investi- 
gations published without the approval 
of either side, their validity and accu- 
racy are at once condemned and the 
commission is discredited. 


“All labor legislation, all administra- 
tion of labor laws, all efforts of media- 
tion and arbitration, all recommenda- 
tions of public bodies, go back, for their 
justification, to statistics and investiga- 
tions. 

“The money of the government is 
worse than wasted and the officials are 
discredited if there remains any inter- 
ested body of citizens who do not place 
confidence in these official statistics and 
investigations. The temptation is so 
great, in view of the struggle between 
capital and labor, to distort or suppress 
or obliterate facts, that no precautions 
too great can be taken to secure thor- 
ough criticism, verification, and filling 
in of omissions, before the facts are 
published. 

“No matter whatever else may be 
recommended, no recommendation can 
be depended upon that does not provide 
fully for the integrity, reliability and 
complete inclusion of all material facts 
in every publication of official statistics 
and investigations. There is no certain 
method of doing this except in the 
recommendation that all alleged facts 
of statistics and investigations be sub- 
mitted to the parties directly interested 
and affected by the conclusions.” 


The advisory council plan is devised, 
therefore, for the very purpose of giv- 
ing validity to the commission’s reports 
and respect for its recommendations and 
rules. The opposing interests must 
come together and if the facts are un- 
palatable they are given an opportunity 
to disprove them, this proof to be pub- 
lished along with the report. Thus 
there is a check upon both the commis- 
sion and the advisory council. The com- 
mission must not make a partizan re- 
port. If it does, it will be obliged to 
publish the evidence establishing that 
fact, and the council, on the other hand, 
will not be likely to make unfounded 
charges, for they too must be published. 
“Tn fact,’ says the report, 


“the entire spirit of these recommenda- 
tions is the utilization by government of 
the organizations that have both com- 
mon and hostile interests in order to 
protect the government itself against 
partizanship and partiality in dealing 
with the serious conflict between those 
interests.’ 


In this connection the reasons for re- 
fusing 
agents of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission are set forth more clearly. 
To quote: 


“Tt is because the reports, findings, 
and recommendations of the present 
commission were not submitted to par- 
ties affected thereby or to an advisory 
committee similar to the one proposed 
for a permanent commission, that we 
cannot accept them as verified or criti- 
cized so that we could have before us 
when finally acting upon them any criti- 
cisms or assurance that their statements 
were accurate or that important omis- 
sions had not been made. 

“An advisory committee to this com- 
mission, similar to the one proposed, 
was approved for a short time, and after 
making changes in the proposals of the 


to accept the findings of the_ 
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staff having the measures in charge, 
made certain unanimous recommenda- 
tions as bills to this commission, but the 
committee was discontinued before it 
could complete its work. 

“No staff of investigators, however 
careful, can be expected to have such 
complete knowledge of their subject as 
to be trusted without the scrutiny and 
criticism of the interests or persons af- 
fected by their reports. Whenever a 
permanent industrial commission is 
created there can be no provision more 
essential than that of providing the 
representative machinery for reliable in- 
vestigations, findings, and publicity.” 


Administration and Politics 


The argument in favor of establish- 
ing a federal industrial commission dis- 
tinct from the Department of Labor at 
Washington, is based upon a distinction, 
already noted, between what the authors 
of the report call administrative and 
political functions. It is pointed out 
that whenever any economic interest 
gets sufficiently important to demand at- 
tention, it secures for itself a position 
in the cabinet. So the agricultural in- 
terests secured the establishment of a 
department, also the commercial inter- 
ests, and lately the labor interests have 
secured representation in the cabinet 
through the Department of Labor. 

It is the duty of each of these depart- 
ments, says the report, to foster vigor- 
ously the aims and interests of the class 
it represents, to urge legislation in their 
behalf, and to assist them in securing 
such administration and interpretation 
of laws as will work toward their in- 
terests. The result therefore is that the 
Department of Labor naturally, and as 
the authors of the report believe, prop- 
erly, comes to be considered as a dis- 
tinctly partizan body. Employers do not 
trust it to be disinterested in dealing 
with matters that are of importance to 
them. If the administration of law and 
the making of investigations or the 
mediation of disputes is left in the hands 
of the Department of Labor, it is not 
to be expected that the employers will 
have confidence in its performance. 

The distinction between political and 
administrative functions becomes clear- 
er when the report considers other 
fields where disinterested enforcement 
of the law is needed as between oppos- 
ing economic interests. 

The contest between railroads and 
shippers has not been turned over to the 
Department of Commerce but to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 


was created for that purpose. So, 
also 

“Congress has been compelled, after 
twenty-five years of futile industrial 


legislation, to turn over the contest be- 
tween the trusts and their competitors 
to the Federal Trade Commission. The 
contest between bankers and commercial 
and business classes that depend on 
credit for their existence has been 
turned over to the Federal Reserve 
Board.” 


The report points out that the contest 
between capital and labor is far more 
serious than these others and has fre- 
quently resulted practically in civil war. 
When the militia is called in it is evi- 
dent that “the ordinary machinery of 
government which is fairly successful 
in other contests has broken down.” It 
is not sufficient, the report goes on, to 
say that these outbreaks are caused by 
agitators, “and have no foundation in 
conditions that need remedying.” If 
that were true, suppression of the agi- 
tator would be the solution, which would 
mean “the suppression of free speech, 
free press, and free assembly.” 


The vast amount of legislation which 
has been enacted shows that there are 
conditions that need remedying and this 
legislation “has come from free discus- 
sion and investigation of actual labor 
conditions.” But, says the report, 


“if there is no effective way for this dis- 
cussion to be carried on and the alleged 
fact to be verified or disproved, then the 
result must be an excess of unfounded 
and impractical agitation mixed up with 
real grievances. There are unbridled 
agitators of this kind on both sides of 
the contest, and it is only when the two 
sides are brought together and their 
charges, countercharges and alleged 
grievances are boiled down by investi- 
gation to the residuum of facts, that 
mere unfounded agitation can be ex- 
pected to give way to deliberations on 
remedies for recognized evils.” 


Finally, the recommendation for an 
industrial commission is urged to 
“strengthen unionism at its weakest 
point.” As things stand today, we are 
told, there is a struggle for political 
positions on the part of trade unionists. 
This leads to conflicts within unions and 
often leads to political compromises or 
concessions to political leaders, which 
go far toward nullifying the influence of 
a labor leader when he gets into office. 
The establishment of the advisory coun- 
cil in connection with the Industrial 
Commission upon which trade unionists 
are to serve with their salaries paid by 
their unions and subject constantly to 
recall by the unions, provides, it is main- 
tained, an unfettered representation for 
labor in the affairs of government that 
could not be secured in any other way. 


Mediation and Arbitration 


There remains one great phase of work 
relationships which the Commons re- 
port does not favor putting in the con- 
trol of the proposed industrial commis- 
sion, and that is mediation and arbitra- 
tion in industrial disputes. The theory 
advanced is that it is very difficult for 
a governmental agency to deal with 
them adequately without becoming in- 
volved sooner or later in charges of 
partizanship. 


A special mediation branch of the In- 
dustrial Commission is proposed, there- 
fore, but shut off by a fire wall from 
the main body.. The chief mediator is 


to be appointed by the Industrial Com- 
mission (state and federal) and the as- 
sistant mediators by him, both chief 
and assistants to be named from eligible 
lists under civil service rules. 


Its powers are to be those of media- 
tion and conciliation only. It is to be 
prohibited from arbitrating any dispute, 
from taking compulsory testimony or 
from making any public recommenda- 
tion. It is to be so far divorced from 
the Industrial Commission that it may 
not report any facts or recommenda- 
tions whatever to the commission or any 
other authority relative to the merits 
of any industrial dispute. 

The procedure recommended is as 
follows: The mediator first seeks to 
bring about an agreement through con- 
ciliation. If this fails, he is to recom- 
mend arbitration to the parties involved. 
If they agree to arbitration and to ac- 
cept the award, he may assist in select- 
ing an arbitration board in any way and 
of any number that the two sides may 
agree upon. If, however, the two sides 
do not agree to arbitration, the mediator 
may recommend the appointment of a 
board of mediation and investigation 
which, if agreed to by both sides, may 
compel testimony and make public its 
findings and recommendations, but such 
recommendations shall not be binding. 


“The mediator and his staff are to be 
strictly confidential advisors to the op- 
posing interests, without the power of 
government, or even the threat of us- 
ing that power, to coerce either side of 
a collective dispute. If coercion is used 
in the form of ‘compulsory testimony’ it 
is only with the previous voluntary con- 
sent of both sides.” 


The argument for depriving the com- 
mission, when it comes to industrial dis- 
putes, of the compulsory powers given 
to it in other branches of its work, is 
based on a distinction which the report 
discusses at some length between indi- 
vidual and collective bargaining. 


“The principle in general is that goy- 
ernment should not employ its coercive 
powers to regulate collective bargain- 
ing but should, in certain matters, em- 
ploy the force of law and administration 
to regulate the individual labor con- 
tract.” 


~  _ The Individual Worker 


For many years, the government has 
been “wisely interfering more and more 
with the individual labor contract.” 


“Here it is recognized that the indi- 
vidual worker is at a disadvantage with 
the employer. In fact, he usually makes 
no bargain at all. He merely accepts 
or rejects the terms offered by the em- 
ployer. Where this is so, and there is a 
public interest to be gained, Congress or 
the legislatures and the Industrial Com- 
missions should exercise adequate com- 
pulsory powers to equalize and protect 
the bargaining power of individual em- 
ployes.” 

In other words, the individual in mak- 
ing a contract is assumed to be without 
the coercive weapons that would be his 
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if he engaged in collective bargaining. 
The government may therefore supply 
the deficiency by establishing minimun 
standards below which bargaining sha 
not be conducted. For example, 


“where there is no effective union ther 
the minimum wage should apply. Thi 
is the condition of women and child 
workers, and for them the state, but not 
the federal commission, should create 
advisory minimum wage boards.” 


Similarly, the offices of the commis- 
sion would be at the disposal of the 
individual workman in securing the en- 
forcement of his wage contract, in re- 
covering claims, and in protecting him 
“from fraud, extortion, exploitation, and 
other improper practices.” The pro-~ 
posal is to establish an American sub- 
stitute for the industrial courts of 
France and Germany. 


The same principle of regulating the~ 
individual labor contract by means of 
minimum standards and public enforce- 
ment is shown. to run through other | 
labor legislation, such ‘as that affecting — 
child labor, workmen’s compensation, — 
safety, health, employment offices, me-4 
chanics’ liens, and so on. 

“These are matters which are not _ 
usually an issue in collective bargaining © 
even of unions composed of men, and_ 
do not usually lead to strikes or lock-— 
outs. Neither is the individual work-_ 
man, in making his contract of employ- 
ment, able to protect himself in these 
matters. When government here comes” 
to the aid of the weaker party to the 
wage bargain, it is not usually inter-_ 
vening in the field of collective bargain- 
ing. The situation is different in mat- 
ters of wages, hours of labor, and shop 
rules which govern the manner of work, 
dismissals, promotions, and so _ on. 
Where unions show themselves strong 
enough to protect individuals in these 
matters the function of government 
should, as far as posible, be limited to 
voluntary mediation.” 


Collective Bargaining 


This is the field for collective bar- 
gaining which we are told is “based on 
the coercive power of the antagonistic 
classes organized for aggression and de- 
fense.” The weapons employed are the 
“strike against the lockout, the boycott 
against the blacklist, the picket against 
the strikebreaker,” etc. These are co- 
ercive weapons and they are used to se- 
cure observance of the labor contract 
through a joint ‘agreement, backed by 
these weapons instead of through legis- 
lation backed by fine and imprisonment. 

So the question stands, says the re- 
port: “Shall the coercive powers of the 
government be used to deprive one side 
or the other or both sides of any or all 
of their coercive weapons, designed to 
control the individual labor contract?” 

Compulsory arbitration is condemned 
as depriving both sides of all coercive 
weapons. But there are several steps 
short of that through which the govern- 
ment may deprive either or both sides 
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'{ a part of their weapons and these 
ire discussed. The first, proposed by 
ne labor members of the commission, is 
lo compel all employers to confer with 
he union representative. This, it is 
rgued, would deprive the employer of 
} part of his weapons, for the psycho- 
pgical effect upon “non-unionists and 
imid unionists in his shop” would be 
o strengthen the union. That is why 
lhe battle is often fought out at this 
very point. At the same time such com- 
yulsory conference would be ineffectual 
waless followed up by compulsory in- 
vestigation or compulsory arbitration, 
or if the employers are compelled mere- 
y to confer they can of course reject 
\l propositions and the nominal recog- 
ition of the union would only. afford 
them further opportunity for declaring 
heir determination not to recognize it. 
Another step often favored by em- 
oloyers is a period of compulsory wait-: 
ng, following a disagreement, before a 
strike or lockout is begun during which 
an investigation is made as in the Cana- 
dian industrial disputes act. 
This procedure, says the report, is 
“compulsory recognition, compulsory 
negotiation, compulsory testimony and 
ompulsory labor pending investigation.” 
Vhis is sufficient interference with the 
koercive power of either side, the re- 
[port states, to put the act into the class 
of compulsory arbitration. 
The employer members of the com- 
aission dissent in their supplemental 
statements on the point of compulsion 
in investigation, but Professor Commons 
holds to his belief “that any of these 
compulsory methods are unsuited to 
American conditions,” and that the fore- 
going recommendation for a mediation 
pard that depends on the voluntary ac- 
ceptance of both sides for every step of 
its way is preferable. He grounds his 
belief on considerations of self-protec- 
tion to employers, employes and _ the 
public. To quote: 

“Tt doubtless has appealed to some 
yeople who consider the employer’s posi- 
tion more powerful than that of the 
union, that the employer should be com- 
pelled in some way to deal with unions, 
or at least to confer with their repre- 
sentatives. But, if the state recognizes 
any particular union by requiring the 
employer to recognize it, the state must 
necessarily guarantee the union to the 
extent that it must strip it of any abuses 
that it may practice. The state might be 
‘compelled to regulate its initiation fees 
and dues, its apprenticeship ratio, its 
violation of agreements, and all of the 
other abuses on account of which the 
employer refuses to deal with it. This 
is exactly what is done through com- 
pulsory arbitration, and there is no place 
where the state can stop if it brings com- 
pulsion to bear on the employers with- 
out also regulating by compulsion the 
unions. If so, the whole question is 
transferred to politics, and the unions 
which attempt to use a friendly party 
to regulate the employer may find a 
hostile party regulating them.” 


Better than government interference, 
therefore, is organization, trade agree- 
ments, and voluntary settlements, and 
on these points Professor Commons 
sums up with explicitness: 


“We believe that collective bargain- 
ing and joint agreements are prefer- 
able to individual bargaining, and we 
believe that the general public should 
support the unions in their efforts to se- 
cure collective agreements. But this can 
only be done through the influence of 
public opinion without the force of law. 
It is based on the conclusion that two 
opposing organizations, equally strong, 
are able to drive out abuses practiced 
by the other. This is very different 
from recommending that the govern- 
ment should step in and drive out 
abuses.” 


Trade Disputes 


Here we have the application of one 
of the fundamental conceptions laid 
down at the beginning, namely that there 
must be free opportunity for private 
voluntary organizations to discharge 
their functions. In order to provide 
that freedom under the law, the report 
proposes—and here it is in agreement 
with the Manly report—the enactment 
of laws similar to the British trades dis- 
putes act of 1906 


“relieving employers’ associations and 
labor unions, as well as their members, 
officers, or agents, when acting in their 
behalf, of criminal suits, damage suits, 
and injunctions on account solely of 
combination or conspiracy connected 
with a labor dispute when the act would 
be lawful if done by one person. Such 
laws would permit the use by either 
side without legal penalty of its weap- 
ons of closed union shop and closed non- 
union shop, of strike and lockout, boy- 
cott and blacklist, peaceful picketing and 
strike-breaking, peaceful inducement to 
break a contract to work or to break off 
allegiance with a union in pursuance of 
an effort to win a labor dispute. The 
law would not prevent prosecutions for 
conspiracy where the act if done by one 
person would be a crime.” 


In defending this proposition the re- 
port says: 


“Any policy of government that tends to 
destroy the organizations or to compel 
them to hide their operations in secrecy 
tends to weaken the basis upon which 
improvement in the enactment and ad- 
ministration of labor law must be based. 
Such a policy is that which permits em- 
ployers to collect damages and in a less- 
er degree, to secure injunctions against 
unions, without at the same time effect- 
ually permitting unions to bring similar 
proceedings against employers’ associa- 
tions.” 

It is evident that the structural pur- 
pose of this-recommendation is to leave 
each side in full possession of those 
coercive weapons through which it can 
exert control over collective bargains. 
Owing largely to court interpretation, 
the unions have been deprived of some 
of their most important weapons while 
the employers have been left in posses- 


sion of theirs. Thus, employers may 
discharge a man if he belongs to a 
union; for legislation designed to pen- 
alize such action has been declared un- 
constitutional. But in some states em- 
ployes may not threaten to strike rather 
than work with men who do not belong 
to a union for, without legislation, the 
courts have in some _ states penalized 
them for unlawful conspiracy. The 
recommendation of the report is offered 
to “equalize what is now unequal.” 

Again, the employer is free to main- 
tain the blacklist. It is easy for him to 
do so without being found out, and 
where laws have been passed denying 
the employer this right, they have in 
some states been held unconstitutional. 

But the union’s corresponding weap- 
on, the boycott, has been largely sup- 
pressed. The primary boycott is not un- 
lawful, but to publish an unfair list has 
been so held, therefore the right of the 
primary boycott has been for all prac- 
tical purposes nullified and the second- 
ary boycott—that is “an additional boy- 
cott placed upon a third party, usually a 
merchant who continues to sell the 
goods of the boycotted employer”’—is 
generally held illegal. 


“This,” says the report, “does not seem 
to be equal treatment of the employers’ 
blacklist which interferes with the 
unionists right to have uninterrupted ac- 
cess to all employers, and the employes’ 
boycott which interferes with the em- 
ployers right of access to the commodity 
market.” 


Protection Against Unions 


On the other hand, while the report 
would not relieve employers from prose- 
cution under the anti-trust laws if they 
come together for purposes of controll- 
ing the market, it would not subject 
them to prosecution for coming together 
for purposes of bargaining with labor. 
It is as necessary in the interests of 
public policy that there should be strong 
employers’ associations as it is that there 
should be strong unions. 


“The public needs protection against 
the abuses of labor unions as it does 
against the abuses of trusts. The em- 
ployers’ association stands between or- 
ganized labor and the public just as the 
railroad and public utility commissions 
and the trade commission stand between 
merchants’ or manufacturers’ associa- 
tions and the unorganized public. But 
the employers’ associations are a better 
protection to the public against the 
abuses of unions than are the courts. 
Labor leaders who wish to keep dis- 
cipline in their unions and the observ- 
ance of joint agreements realize that 
they can not do so unless confronted 
by a strong employers’ association. 
They realize that continued abuses lead 
eventually to the destruction of their 
unions. An employer who stays out of 
his organization is as culpable as a la- 
borer who stays out of his union. Em- 
ployers should organize 100 per cent just 
as the unions endeavor to reach that 
mark.” 


One further application of govern- 
ment authority in times of industrial dis- 
pute is discussed, namely the policing 
of strikes. It is proposed that detective 
agencies which operate in more than 
one state and are employed by indus- 
trial corporations in interstate com- 
merce, or use the mails, be required to 
take out a federal license under the In- 
dustrial Commission, which will regu- 
late the character of their employes and 
limit their activities to the bona fide 
business of detecting crime. 

All industrial enterprises are to be 
prohibited from employing private arm- 
ed guards except as watchmen on the 
premises, or to have such watchmen 
deputized as police except where such 
is found necessary by the state or fed- 
eral Industrial Commission. Industrial 
corporations shall exercise their right 
to call upon the constituted authorities 
to furnish them with the necessary pro- 
tection of their property or the lives of 
their employes. If the state fails to 
render such protection it should be liable 
in damages for any destruction of prop- 
erty, provision being made at the same 
time that private individuals denied 
their constitutional rights of habeas 
corpus, access to the public highways, 
free speech, etc., “shall have similar 
power to action in damages against a 
political division in which such denial 
takes place.” Coupled with this is the 
provision that “all highways now claim- 
ed as private property shall be made 
public.” 

As for the militia, it is proposed that 
rules for its organization and conduct 
in the field shall be drawn up by the 
War Department in consultation with 
the Industrial Commission, providing, 
among other things, that all parties ar- 
rested by the militia shall be turned over 
to the civil authorities for trial. It is 
recommended also that “the War De- 
partment with the aid of the Industrial 
Commission and advisory council should 
investigate and recommend legislation 
regarding the shipment of arms and 
guards in interstate commerce.” 


The breakdown of law enforcement is 
discussed finally as part of the general 
breakdown in self-government incident 
to “corporation control over politics and 
labor” in isolated communities such as 
Lead, S. D., and Butte, Mont., and in 
Colorado where “the ownership and con- 
trol of property is in the hands of ab- 
sentees who leave the operating man- 
agement to executives on the ground.” 
The report condemns the conditions 
found in Colorado “which show the con- 
_trol of corporations over labor and poli- 
tics” and says: 


“we find there a system which has taken 
hold throughout the country. Here the 
serious problem is not the personality of 


any individual who may or may not be | 


responsible, but the correction of a sys- 
tem which has grown up mainly under 
absentee ownership. Immediate 


Other Proposals 


NCIDENTALLY the Com- 
mons report recommends the 
enactment of legislation requiring 
one day of rest in seven, and three 
shifts of eight hours each in con- 
tinuous industries. 

It endorses minimum wage laws 
for women and children. 

Holds that there should be a 
complete investigation of all foun- 
dations and endowed institutions 
before legislation affecting them is 
passed. 

Disapproves of any alliance be- 
tween the government and founda- 
tions, neither should subsidize the 
other. 

Urges additional restriction on 
immigration and increased facili- 
ties for Americanization. 

Advocates a rural credit system 
similar to that enjoyed by the small 
farmers of Germany and other 
European countries. 

Recommends serious considera- 
tion of adapting the Irish land bill 
for purchasing large estates from 
absentee landlords, and_ selling 
them im small tracts to settlers, 

-and the Australian system of state 
colonization to American condi- 
tions. 

Recommends a number of politi- 
cal reforms including corrupt prac- 
tices acts, direct primaries, consti- 
tutional and legislative initiative 
for state and federal governments, 
recall of all officials except judges 
of the supreme court and members 
of the legislature, and proportion- 
al representation. 


and public action is necessary to see that 
courts of justice are not prostituted to 
the service of one class against another, 
but the huge system of corporate con- 
trol requires more far-reaching reme- 
dies before attainment. Absentee own- 
ership cannot be brought to the sense of 
its responsibility without the enactment 
and adequate enforcement of workmen’s 
compensation for accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases, sickness, invalidity and 
old age insurance.” 


Of the outstanding proposals which 
characterize the Commons report we 
have interpreted two, the industrial com- 
mission, designed to widen the field of 
common interest, and the trades dis- 
putes act, designed to afford a free field 
for the operation of trade unions and 
employers’ associations. 

We come now to a third, designed to 
afford the necessary revenue. It is pro- 
posed that a federal inheritance tax be 
imposed, ranging from 1 per cent on 
estates of $25,000 up to 15 per cent on 
estates of $1,000,000 and over, when 
passing to direct heirs. Higher rates 
are proposed when the property is pass- 
ed to remote heirs or strangers. To 
give the federal government a mon- 
opoly on this field it is proposed that 
from the fund thus accumulated fifty 
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cents per capita be refunded to each 
the states repealing their own inheri 
ance tax laws. 

The report proposes that the reven 
from this source, after refunding 
cents per capita to the states, be a 
in trust with the Federal Reserve Boa 
for investment in securities a 
by Congress, the income from such sé 
curities to be known as the fund for sce 
cial welfare. ¢ 

The argument advanced in favor 
the creation of such a fund is based “a 
on the uncertainty and inequality of i ' 
comes. 3 


“The principal underlying cause of so 
cial unrest is the uncertainty of incom 
of wage-earners and small producer 
A steady, continuous income, eve 
though it be small in amount, is of mor 
importance than high wages or earning’ 
at certain times and no earnings at othe 
times. This uncertainty of income is th: 
main cause of the dependence, inequall 
ity and oppression which produce con 
flicts between capital and labor.” 

A great majority of wage-earners, thi 
report says, are unable to provide in ad! 
vance against contingencies when they 
will get no income, such as arise fron 
sickness, accident, invalidity, old age 
death, unemployment, and the lack o 
industrial education. The two reason 
assigned in the report for this inability 
are, first, lack of bargaining strength 
to get good wages, and second, lack o 
thrift and habits of saving. 

Employers and investors on the othe: 
hand are, it is pointed out, better abl 
to provide against future contingencie; 
because investments are made with ref 
erence to equalizing the flow of in 
come over a future period of time in the 
form of interests or dividends. | 

The report points out that 
“Inheritances are the principal means: b} 
which owners, without effort or thrif 
on their part, secure titles to wealth anc 
its future continuous income. Conse 
quently for the government to take < 
part of large inheritances which pro 
vide continuous incomes, and to devote 
the proceeds to the purpose of makings 
incomes more nearly continuous of thos 
who are not able, under existing condi 
tions, to do it for themselves, appeals t 
the sense of justice.” 

It is proposed that among othe: 
purposes the fund shall be expended fo: 
the overhead charges of the Industria 
Commission; for the safety and healtl 
agencies of the federal government anc 
subsidies to similar state agencies; fo: 
industrial education and subsidies to th 
states for that purpose; for the main 
tenance of federal employment office: 
and subsidies to states adopting an ap 
proved plan; for investigation of labo: 
conditions; mediation; administration o 
the immigration law and finally, as ap 
plying directly to the contingencie: 
mentioned above, for workmens’ com 
pensation and systems of sickness, un 
employment and other forms of socia 
insurance. 


N THE first article of this series 
dealing with the reports of the 
United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations, it was said of 

the Commons report that “it differs 
from the Manly report far more in 
method than in ultimate purpose.” Now 
that we have carefully examined both 
reports their similarities appear more 
striking than ever. 

The causes of unrest according to the 
Manly report are four: unjust distribu- 
tion of wealth, unemployment, denial of 
justice and the denial of the right to or- 
ganize. These factors are either tacitly 
or explicitly recognized in the Com- 
mons report. 

Points of substantial agreement and 
ot disagreement as well, stand out more 
clearly in the remedies. For the un- 
just distribution of wealth, the Manly 
report proposes a confiscatory inherit- 
ance tax, the income to be used for pur- 
poses designed to enhance the social 
welfare of the nation. The Commons 
report also proposes an inheritance tax, 
though much less drastic in its char- 
acter, the fund thus accumulated to be 
used for social welfare. 

As a remedy for unemployment, the 
Manly report proposes land reform and 
employment exchanges; the Commons 
report employment exchanges and un- 
employment insurance. 

As a remedy for denial of justice in 
the courts, the Manly report would deny 
them the power to declare laws uncon- 
stitutional; the Commons report would 
overcome adverse decisions by the re- 
call of all judges except members of the 
Supreme Court, by an amendment per- 
mitting states to appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court against adverse 
decisions of their own supreme courts, 
and finally by a commission which would 
provide courts with indisputable eco- 
nomic facts prior to their passing judg- 
ment. 

As a remedy for the denial of the 
right to organization the Manly report 
would compel employers to confer with 
labor leaders, prohibit the discharge of 
men for membership in a union and en- 
act laws similar to the British trades dis- 
putes act. The Commons report regards 
compulsory conference useless, would 
leave the employer with his full right of 
discharge, but would enact the chief 
features of the British trades disputes 
act. 

In many detailed recommendations, 
the two reports are in agreement. Both 
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favor eight-hour shifts and one day of 
rest in seven for continuous industries; 
both seem to favor sickness insurance; 
both seem to favor woman suffrage; 
both would require by statute the main- 
tenance of open highways leading to 
company-owned towns such as mining 
camps; both favor the adoption of a 
rural credit system; both favor the fed- 
eral regulation of detective agencies and 
the limitation of their activities to the 
business of detecting crime; both would 
prohibit the employment of armed 
guards and would leave the business of 
policing entirely in the hands of the 
state; both would rigidly limit the power 
of the militia when doing strike duty, and 
would require them immediately to turn 
over arrested persons to the civil au- 
thorities; both favor greater restriction 
of immigration, Chairman Walsh break- 
ing with Mr. Manly on this point and 
Commissioner Weinstock with Professor 
Commons. 

It is only when we turn from these 
agreements as to causes and substantive 
remedies and consider questions of pro- 
cedure that we approach an intellectual 
rather than a personal explanation of 
why Professor Commons rejected the 
Manly report. 


Causes of Unrest 


Critics of the Commons report have 
made much of his discussion of the 
breakdown in the enforcement of labor 
laws in the opening paragraphs of the 
report, which they interpret as a declara- 
tion that this breakdown is itself the 
leading cause of industrial unrest. That 
is not at all what is said, as a careful 
reading makes apparent. It is not the 
breakdown of law but the resulting loss 
of confidence “in the making of laws by 
the legislature, in their interpretation by 
the courts and in their administration by 
officials” that, according to Professor 
Commons, constitutes so great a cause 
of unrest that people are moved to “take 
the law into their own hands.” 

His recognition of the basic economic 
evils underlying industrial unrest is 
made perfectly clear on another page 
where he says: “The principal underly- 
ing cause of social unrest is the uncer- 
tainty of income of wage-earners and 
small producers. This uncer- 
tainty of income is the main cause of 
the dependence, inequality, and oppres- 
sion which produce conflicts between 
capital and labor.” 

His refusal to give first place in his 


report either to these evils or the legal 
remedies urged was nevertheless delib- 
erately intentional. He took the ground 
that it is not worth while to propose any 
more laws until we have provided 
methods of investigation, legislation and 
administration which can make laws en- 
forceable. His endorsement of substan- 
tive as against procedural laws is 
throughout conditional on the effective- 
ness of the latter. Such procedure can 
be effective only when the government 
holds the confidence of all the people. 
Such confidence can be gained only by 
grounding governmental action—wheth- 
er legislative interpretive or administra- 
tive—on a bedrock of economic facts 
which carry public conviction as to their 
integrity, reliability and completeness. 
Such conviction can be carried only by 
submitting facts and acts to an open 
and effective crossfire of criticism from 
the parties at interest. 


Basis of Rejection of Manly Report 


This is Professor Commons’ close- 
knit reasoning behind the points of 
cleavage between his report and that 
signed by Chairman Walsh and the 
labor members. 

It goes far to explain why he reject- 
ed the Manly findings and why in turn 
Chairman Walsh dissented in toto from 
the Commons report. The disagreement 
was fundamental. 

Instead, therefore, of the heterogene- 
ous list of unrelated laws without exact 
phraseology or plan of enforcement of- 
fered in the Manly report, we have in 
the Commons report a carefully thought- 
out system. 

What the Manly report most obvious- 
ly lacks is, first, a philosophy and sec- 
ond, a constructive plan of action. Both 
of these the Commons reports has. Evi- 
dence of the first appears in those 
fundamental conceptions which are dis- 
cussed in our summary of the report. 
Where the Manly report has no ex- 
planation of the conflict between capital 
and labor unless it be the wickedness of 
capital, and no plan except to get the 
capitalists on the run, the Commons re- 
port sees in the struggle between capital 
and labor two factors of permanent 
opposition and progressive co-operation 
which can both be employed as forces 
for advance. Where the Manly report 
presents merely a partizan demand that 
labor be freed of all restrictions and 
be permitted to organize at will to fur- 
ther its own interests, the Commons re- 
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port holds that organization is essential 
in the interest of fundamental justice 
to all classes of society. 


The Advisory Council 


The factor in the commission plan 
which binds it to the common economic 
life, as well as the keystone without 
which the whole structure falls, is the 
advisory council. The proposal for 
using the industrial cleavage itself, 
through the council to provide consist- 
ency and honesty in the administration 
of law by the commission, is not the 
product of speculation; it is based upon 
Professor Commons’ personal experi- 
ence in his administration of labor laws 
in Wisconsin when he served as a mem- 
ber of an industrial commission similar 
in character to the one now proposed. 

The defect of the Wisconsin law as he 
now sees it, is that the advisory council 
was not made compulsory in the law. 
Instead, it was left to the commission- 
ers to exercise their own judgment 
about calling in employers and employes 
to advise with them. In every case of 
failure under the Wisconsin law, Pro- 
fessor Commons asserts the commission 
did not avail itself of such advice. Fur- 
ther evidence of the value of just such 
an advisory council is to be found in 
Milwaukee where, under the supervision 
of an advisory committee made up of 
aggressive class-conscious employers on 
the one hand and Socialist labor men 
on the other, the most successful pub- 
lic employment office in the United 
States is operated in such a way as to 
have the confidence of employers and 
employes. 

The provision for carrying on future 
investigations under the Industrial Com- 
mission would, Professor Commons 
prophesies, enable a permanent com- 
mission to do what the temporary com- 
mission on industrial relations failed to 
do. It would have opportunity and a 
working force sufficient to investigate 
any phase of labor conditions thorough- 
ly, and its reports based on such inves- 
tigations would have to run the gaunt- 
let of the advisory council. No easy 
criticism from either hand could block 
them; no weak or colored findings could 
get through. The findings that passed 
such a test would have carrying power 
before the people. 


There is significance in this connec- 
tion in reading over again the list of 
substantive changes recommended alike 
in both the Commons and Manly re- 
ports. For the most part, from recom- 
mendations for the eight-hour day for 
Pullman employes and the continuous 
industries to the rigid provisions with 
respect to the policing of strikes, they 
are things for which labor has been 
contending. They were rejected by the 
employer commissioners when proposed 
in the Manly report, but when brought 
forward as coming under an impartial 
enforcing authority with both sides hav- 
ing opportunity for criticism and sug- 
gestion they were accepted and endorsed 
by the employers. 

The Commons report lends itself to 
criticism where it seems to count too 
much on the alacrity of, the employer in 
installing safety devices under effective 
compensation laws, and on the willing- 
ness of men of wealth to oblige in the 
matter of inheritance taxes if they know 
the money will be “devoted to a great 
public purpose” and the fund honestly 
administered. 

There seem to be certain difficulties 
about the argument that the govern- 
ment should intervene in the individual 
bargain alone and not in the collective 
bargain. It seems insufficient to say 
that the government may regulate 
matters involving workmen’s compen- 
sation, safety, health, employment, and 
so on, because those subjects “are not 
usually an issue in collective bargain- 
ing,” but should not interfere in wages, 
hours of labor, and shop rules, because 
those are subjects of collective bargain- 
ing. There is no practical reason why 
the former matters should, not at any 
time become subjects of collective bar- 
gaining, and indeed they have become 
such in certain instances; nor is there 
any assurance that such matters as 
wages and hours, unlike the other fac- 
tors mentioned, will be adequately taken 
care of by voluntary effort even though 
they are matters with which the unions 
generally deal. 

A better principle would seem to be 
that the government should have the 
power to intervene, wherever necessary, 
to set minimum standards that are es- 
sential to social welfare, whether there 
is a union operating in the field or not. 
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It would seem to be in recognition 
this principle that both the Commons 
and the Manly report call for the eight 
hour day by law in the continuous in 
dustries. 1 
To be sure, the report makes it clea 
that a strong reason for the government) 
keeping out of the field covered in col 
lective bargaining is that the resuli 
might be such a struggle between t 
unions and associations of employers t 
get political control as would menace the 
integrity of government. This struggle 
for control would not be a new thing, 
however. Organization on one side h 
long been a potent factor in the defeat 
of child labor legislation, laws for th 
protection of women, and adequate” 
standards of compensation, and on the: 
other in the enactment of protective: 
legislation of various sorts. It does not 
seem clear that the restriction of goy- 
ernment activity to matters covered by 
individual bargaining alone would modi- 
fy to any marked degree the political, 
struggle that is already in full swing. ~ 
A Program of Statesmanship ; 
Because of some of these phases : 
the report that are open to attack and 
more particularly because of the mis- 
understanding that has arisen over its 
position with regard to the causes of 
industrial unrest there has been a tend- 
ency to underestimate its importance and 
value. Not the least of the influences 
in this direction have been the efforts 
on the part of agents of the commission 
to direct public attention more particu- 
larly to the Manly report. 
Our discussion of the Commons re- 
port should serve to put the matter in 
a clearer light. Quotations from the 
body of the report show how mistaken 
are those who have drawn conclusions 
without reading it. It is not easy read- 
ing because it is based upon careful rea- 
soning with regard to a subject that is 
as difficult as it is important. Because 
the Manly report is easier to read, just 
as it was easier to write, it will for a 
while occupy the center of the stage. 
The time will come, however, when it 
will be recognized that in the consci- 
entiously thoughtful proposals of Pro- 
fessor Commons we have a program that 
is broad and constructive, the product 
of clear-sighted statesmanship. 


What Shall We Do With Patriotism? 


triotism is. Patriotism figures 

in literature as a virtue, except 
in Tolstoy’s writings where it figures as 
a vice, which is much the same thing. 
All you can do with patriotism as a vir- 
tue or a vice is preach about it. But 
instead of trying any longer to change 
the instinctive nature of man by preach- 
ing, what we have to do is find out 
the unalterable facts of that nature, 
and then try to construct a world 
in which it can function without 
disaster. If this had been the policy of 
the idealists all along, perhaps Europe 
would still be in existence now. 


Patriotism is one of the unalterable 
facts of man’s nature. It is a virtue if 
you like it, and a vice if you don’t like 
it. It is composed of two instinctive 
tendencies laid down in our nervous 
structure when we are born, reinforced 
by two other tendencies still more com- 
pelling. The first two are pugnacity and 
gregariousness or group-loyalty. 

All men and most animals are pugna- 
cious. They love to fight. Everybody 
loves to fight. Some people get all the 
fighting they want at the breakfast table, 
and other people have to carry it out in 
the law courts or the battlefield where 
it makes more noise. Roosevelt likes to 
charge up San Juan hill, and then he 
likes to prosecute for libel anybody that 
says he didn’t charge up San Juan hill. 
War people fight for war and peace peo- 
ple fight for peace. When Roosevelt 
calls the peace people mollycoddles and 
college sissies, I only want to walk up 
and smash him. That’s the way I like 
to fight. 

Not only does everybody like to fight, 
but everybody has an irresistible tend- 
ency to identify himself with a group. 
Boys fight in gangs, and so do girls, and 
wolves, and cows, and elephants, and 
yellow. jackets, and grown-up people. 
You don’t have to prod every single in- 
dividual in order to bring a bee-hive 
around your head. You only have to 
prod the hive. Every individual iden- 
tifies himself with the hive. 


It’s exactly that way with a swarm of 
people trained by custom and habit to 
think themselves one—one family, one 
fraternity, one church, one clan, one 
tribe, one nation. Love me, love my dog. 
Love my dog, love the whole pack. 
That’s the way we work. We identify 
ourselves with the larger group, and we 
do this especially when the group is sub- 
jected to any kind of a prod from an 
outsider. 

Patriotism was born of -war, it was 


EFORE we say what to do with 
it, we ought to decide what pa- 
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born of the necessity of uniting for com- 
mon defense. And although a whole lot 
of different feelings, some heroic and 
some feebleminded, have got mixed up 
with the word patriotism, the basic sen- 
timent is still one of fighting rivalry. 
Patriotism is made out of pugnacity and 
group loyalty—these two instinctive 
tendencies—combined. 

These two tendencies are backed up by 
two others still more compelling. And 
those are self-love and baby-love. By 
baby-love I mean the disposition of men 
and women to return in times of trouble 
to the affections and passions which 
swayed them when they were very 
young. There is a little child inside of 
everyone of us, and when anything gets 
the matter he always wants to run home 
to mother. Or he wants to run home to 
father, or sister, or brother, or nurse, or 
the nursery, or the old homestead, or 
the home town, or “my native land,” as 
the case may be. He wants to get back 
to the things he was sure of, the things 
he loved and leaned on in the days when 
there was no doubt and no trouble. For 
those things, as for no others, he will 
pour out his song and his sacrifice. 


HAT is a large part of patriotism. 

It is what explains the queer, blind, 
puppy-like, almost chemical way in which 
otherwise intelligent minds will cleave to 
the proposition that their country is 
right, no matter what their country does, 
and no matter if it does two exactly op- 
posite things at the same time. It is the 
native land part of patriotism, the part 
that comes before the hyphen. It is not 
usually so strong as the part that comes 
after the hyphen, but you can’t always 
tell how much of this sacred baby-love 
there is in a man by looking at him. 

I know of two German brothers in 
Jersey City who came over here fifteen 
or twenty years ago, and built up a ten- 
million-dollar business. After they had 
been here about five years one of them, 
the aggressive one, decided to become an 
American citizen. The other said: “No, 
Tll stick by de Vaterland.” When the 
war broke out, the one who had been an 
American citizen for ten years, packed 
up his kit and took the first boat back to 
fight, and the one who had “stuck by de 
Vaterland” stayed over in Jersey City 
in the vicinity of that ten million dollars. 
You can’t always tell. Generally speak- 
ing, however, when there is a choice, the 
part of patriotism that comes before the 
hyphen is not so strong as the part that 
comes after. But it is uncanny strong. 
Men cling to the place they were born 
in, as they clung to the breast that bore 
them. 


Still more inconquerably, however, 
they cling to themselves, and the noble 
task of increasing their own importance. 
And nobody can understand the over- 
whelming force of the conviction peo- 
ple have that their country is the great- 
est country in the world; that it has the 
bravest soldiers, the prettiest women, the 
tallest church steeples, the biggest hotels, 
the best cooks, the most commodious 
bathrooms, the fattest hogs, the longest 
ears on its jack-asses—nobody can un- 
derstand that, who does not see that pa- 
triotic people are puffing themselves. | 
saw in the gallery of war pictures in 
Paris a drawing by Forain of a couple 
of starved and destitute hoboes dragging 
along the roadside discussing the war. 

“We're bound to win in the long run,” 
said one. 

“Sure! we’re so rich,” said the other. 

It is that patriotic “we” that slides in 
and corrupts everybody’s judgment, gets 
people to give up their happiness, and 
their lives, and their children’s happiness, 
and their children’s lives, over a point 
that does not concern them the least bit 
in the world. It concerns their imagin- 
ary self-importance. 

Churches are supposed to be put up by 
the people to the glory of God, but when 
they get them put up how often do they 
call them God’s House, and how often 
do they call them Our Church? If aman 
can’t afford to have a steeple on his own 
hat, he is so much the more proud and 
anxious about the size and proportions of 
the town hall and the village church. 
You can make that a mathematical rule. 

Well—that is what makes patriotism 
so coercive of your reasonable judgment. 
It combines the strongest possible appeal 
to altruism, the appeal of infant memo- 
ries, with the strongest possible appeal to 
egoism, the chance to behold yourself 
enlarged and clothed in public splendor. 
In patriotism we have both the emotion 
of losing ourselves, which has been cele- 
brated by the saints in all ages, and the 
motion of magnifying ourselves so large 
that there is no possible danger of our 
getting lost, which is more enjoyable if 
not so celebrated. 


That combination of remarkable emo- 
tional satisfaction is irresistible. Add 
that to the pleasure of fulfilling an 
hereditary instinct, the pleasure of slid- 
ing over those tracks that are laid down 
in our brain-matter, greased and oiled 
and waiting to be slid over—what I’ve 
called instinct of pugnacity, instinct of 
gregariousness—add those four things 
together, and you have something that 
no pledge or resolution, no theory, no 
gospel, no poetry or philosophy of life, 
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no culture or education, and not even 
your own financial interest can ever con- 
quer. 

Men are militant patriots at heart, 
because in the long ages of tribal war- 
fare through which they beat their 
bloody path, they had to be militant pa- 
triots in order to survive at all. 

The individualistic and the peaceful 
tribes went down. The patriotic and 
pugnacious tribes survived. We are 
those tribes. 

Write that motto on the walls of our 
peace palaces, our tribunals, our inter- 
national Socialist congresses, our depart- 
ments of foreign relations, and some re- 
sult may come of the deliberations 
within. 

PATRIOTISM is a fighting self- 

identification with the gang, the tribe, 
the nation. It is there in our human 
hearts forever. What shall we do with it? 

Tinker the tariff. Reduce armaments. 
Remove economic barriers. Abolish in- 
demnities. Liberate the colonies. Shut 
up the diplomats. Establish a popular 
control. Give women the vote. Consoli- 
date the working-class. Yes, all of that! 
But will that prevent the starting of a 
fight between patriotic people divided 


into exclusive national groups? It will 
not. 
So long as people identify their 


selves only with their nations, fights will 
start between nations somewhat as they 
start between selves. And fights are 
known to start between selves without 
the mediation of economic difficulties, or 
armaments, or colonies, or ignorant 
diplomats, or kings, or emperors, or any 
of those notorious scapegoats upon 
which we are trying to load off the 
blame for a catastrophe whose cause in- 
heres in our own character. 

Wars will arise between nations so 
long as the instinct of fighting loyalty is 
allowed to attach itself exclusively to 
nations. And as soon as, and in pro- 
portion as, we offer to that instinct 
larger groups to which it may attach it- 
self, wars among nations will become 
less and less likely. That is all you can 
say. That is all you can do with a trait 
which is hereditary. You can’t ignore 
it, you can’t mortify it, you can’t preach 
it away, and you can’t reason it away. 
It is there like a mouth which is bound 
to be fed. But you can feed it a slightly 
different food. You can offer it a differ- 
ent object to cling to. 

The patriotism of the people in New 
England clings more firmly now to the 
United States, than it does to Massachu- 
setts or Rhode Island, and a war be- 
tween those two states is hardly con- 
ceivable. The longer the United States 
lasts, the less likely does a war between 
the states become. 

And yet what is the United States? 
An artificial institution that was created 
off-hand, for the express purpose of 
absorbing a little of that excess colonial 


patriotism that was going to make a 
trouble. 

Last summer a Frenchman asked me 
where I came from, and I said the 
United States, and he said, ‘Which 
United States? Say, why don’t you peo- 
ple name your country?” That is just 
what we have tried to do, and by a happy 
accident, in our most patriotic moments 
we call this artificial unit of loyalty— 
America. Well, why not make it 
America? 

The name of our country is the name 
of our task. I put it to you as a fact 
guaranteed by the science of psychology 
that if some intelligent person with 
power would take the first steps toward 
a federation of the American republics, 
it need not be fifty years before half of 
the patriotic devotion of all the people on 
this side of the world would be conse- 
crated to the job of perpetuating it. 

A conference of the independent 
American republics looking to the pres- 
ervation of their. common _ interests, 
would be the most natural thing in the 
world at this time. Four semi-official 
Pan-American conferences have already 
been held. The fifth might be made 
oficial And if our representatives 
at such a conference proved far- 
sighted enough to relinquish on this 
continent every form of that dominance 
which they so deprecate in the European 
ambitions of Germany, there might 
evolve out of it the beginnings of the 
American federation. This must be- 
come a true federation, a nation above 
the nations. It must have power and 
delegated sovereignty like those of our 
federal government. It must have a con- 
gress of representatives, who can ex- 
press and adjudicate the differences be- 
tween nations, while engendering above 
them a conspicuous state to which a por- 
tion of that tribal loyalty that so con- 
trols their citizens may learn to adhere. 
In such an absolute creation and in all 
the activities and thoughts and moods of 
international unity, which must lead to 
it—lies the one hope of destroying war. 
Internationalism—international federa- 
tion—that is the program of prepared- 
ness, and that is the end of war. 


To destroy war is not the special task 
of the working class. I thought it was 
once. I thought that we Socialists were 
scientific enough in believing that solid- 
arity of economic interests in the work- 
ers of all countries would ultimately pre- 
vent war. But now I think we were all 
wrong. 

In the first place, we were wrong in 
thinking that modern war is desirable 
from the standpoint of the capitalist. 
Norman Angell’s books have undeceived 
us about that. War doesn’t pay. Inter- 
national capital is the greatest power on 
earth against war. 

In the second place, we were wrong in 
thinking that economic interest could 
override those hereditary instincts that 
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come to play in a war scare. Econom 
interest has very little to say at such 
time. People who wouldn’t contribut 
eight cents to anything outside of thei 
own belly in times of peace, will lay dow> 
their cash, credit, and commercial pros: 
pects and go toss in their lives like — 
song in times of war. And this appli 
to the working class and the employ img 
class alike. 

We can’t make that instinct of loyal 
cling to the working class of all coun) 
tries instead of to all classes in our coun 
try in times of international excitemen’ 
for the simple reason that contact is im 
possible. It is the group surrounding u 
with whom we rush together for d 
fense. And the abstract idea of othe 
working classes in other countries, pow 
erful as it may be in times of peace, i 
simply too pale and impalpable to check 
our fighting union with the group we 
feel. 

No, the working class won’t abolish 
war, and the sooner they find it out, the 
sooner they will begin to save energy 
for the bigger things they have to do. ~ 

Moreover, peace won’t destroy war 
Peace is nothing. Peace is a negation 
Nobody will ever wage peace. Nobod 
but a few tired people, and people suf 
fering from shock, will ever kindle to al 


* negative ideal. ; 


AMERICAN union, _ international 

union, the union of the world—that 
is an ideal that has action and affirma- 
tion and distance in it. How much dis- 
tance, nobody knows—and who caresf 
It is a campaign that can be waged. And 
we are here, with our hearts and minds 
and muscles, at this bloody dawn of a 
twentieth century; why not get ia 
and go out and wage it? 

A campaign for international federal 
tion, beginning with America, will ap- 
peal to every compelling interest of our 
time. It will appeal to the people who 
know that increased preparedness is a 
crime, and yet are at a loss for some af- 
firmative program with which to fight it. 
It will appeal to the growing power of 
international capital, which has been 
taught already that its interests lie in 


preserving peace, and is only wait- 
ing to be taught by what political 
mechanism it can protect them. It will 


appeal to the labor movement in all coun- 
tries, less powerful, less international, 
but already committed to a creed of in- 
ternationalism. It will appeal to that 
new social force, the will of independent 
women, who are more disposed than 
men—especially in the absence of war— 
to take heroic measures against it. It 
will appeal to everybody who has either 
generosity or intelligent selfishness to 
guide him. 

For it is no longer questionable that 
modern war and the joy of existence 
are incompatible. War makes it impos- 
sible to live... It makes it impossible even 
to die for a noble purpose. 


Editorials 


RATHER disconcerting fact emerges from 

a study of the death-rates of New York 
nildren of foreign parentage as compared with 
ose of native parentage. The foreign have the 
dvantage. Dr. William Guilfoy, of the New 
‘ork City Health Department, is authority for 
nese figures: children of native parents, death- 
tes per thousand, boys 44, girls 35; children of 

reign parents, boys 39, girls 32. 

What is wrong with our country that it pro- 
uces a less resistant stock than the older coun- 
ies? Dr. Guilfoy believes that the reason for 
ie difference between these two lots of children 
= a simple one. The foreign mothers are more 
kely to stay at home and look after their chil- 
ren, and the health authorities come in closer 
ersonal contact with these families. It is fair 
ibject for speculation, whether the reason does 
ot lie deeper, whether the peasant stocks from 
jurope are not actually more resistant than the 
ame races after several generations of sojourn 
n the new country. 

The late Colonel Woodruff had a very interest- 
ng theory as to the disastrous effect produced by 
emoving a race which had for centuries inhab- 
ed a cloudy, foggy country, to one in which the 
sanny days were many and the heat much greater. 
fe endeavored to explain on this theory not only 
le decreased birth-rate of the northern Euro- 
ean in America and in Australia, but also the 
rradual disappearance of the conquering blond 
aces from the North, in Greece, Italy, Spain, and 
he irresistible increase of the smaller, darker 
aces. And he predicted for our country the same 
uture, a disappearance of those of northern 
Juropean stock, unable to endure the sunshine, 
end a survival of the Latin, the Slav and the Jew, 
© whom sunshine is no evil. 


HILE we applaud the enlightened humani- 
| tarianism that animates Thomas Mott 
Osborne’s administration at Sing Sing and many 
other applications of modern penology, let us not 
forget that the ‘‘eye for an eye’” philosophy still 
bears fruit. In Delaware there are twenty or 
twenty-five offenses for which people can be pub- 
licly whipped ‘‘by strokes on the back, well laid 
on.’? And the Delaware legislature last winter 
voted by a large majority to retain this form of 
public vengeance. 

Can it be that the slow brutalization that inev- 
itably overtakes those who adjust the noose and 
ply the lash has at last crept upon even the law- 
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makers of Delaware, numbing their humanity 
and blinding them to the fact that a whipped pris- 
oner has spite as an added reason for offenses? 

One of the crimes for which people are whipped 
in Delaware is stealing, enticing away, or unlaw- 
fully having in one’s possession a dog belonging to 
someone else. Another is receiving a horse known 
to have been stolen. Twenty lashes can be ad- 
ministered for either offense. For attempting to 
commit murder with poison—sixty lashes. Other 
offenses punishable by whipping are burglary, 
counterfeiting, arson and wife-beating. 

In a word, the whipping-post may be used in 
Delaware for most felonies except capital offenses. 
It is actually resorted to, for the most part, in 
only two classes of offense—wife-beating and lar- 
eeny. If the jury recommend the prisoner to the 
mercy of the court, the lashes are remitted. 

Reformers in Delaware get up mass meetings, 
issue pamphlets and secure opinions from noted 
penologists in protest against the whipping-post. 
But so far such appeals have been without effect. 
Delaware is satisfied with her whipping-post. 


HE verdicts of social justice and judicial 

justice are happily identified in the convic- 
tion of Charles B. Munday, partner of former 
United States Senator William Lorimer in their 
political banking business in Illinois. The change 
of venue from Chicago to a country county-seat 
on the ground that a fair trial could not be held 
in Cook County is significant because it is the home 
of the politician whose supposed influence with his 
fellow-citizens was the working capital of the 
bank. 

But the rural jury of Grundy County was as 
quick and decisive as the city grand jury in de- 
claring the guilt of the conspirators to have been 
conclusively proved. The deposits secured by the 
politicians were promptly and generously loaned 
to themselves, acting in the capacity of bankers. 
Notwithstanding the borrowing of large sums 
from other banks for a few minutes once, while the 
Munday-Lorimer ‘‘chain of banks’’ was being ex- 
amined, a subsequent simultaneous examination of 
the parent and offspring banks revealed only 
$32,000 cash against $3,900,000 of deposits cred- 
ited on the books. Forthwith the banks were 
closed and the indictment of Munday and Lori- 
mer, with twelve fellow-conspirators promptly 
followed. The conviction of the banker partner 
and his sentence by the jury to the maximum pen- 
alty of five years’ imprisonment, bodes ill to the 
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politician partner whose trial is on the court 
docket for January. 

Whatever its issue, the indictment of the former 
senator and the disclosures of his complicity by 
the trial and conviction of his partner, constitute 
a sorry aftermath of the panegyrics pronounced 
upon William Lorimer by certain United States 
senators when the people of Illinois were trying 
to remove from the state of Abraham Lincoln the 
disgrace of being misrepresented by a senator 
whose seat was obtained through bribery. Such 
senatorial eulogies of a compatriot, together with 
his own eloquent self-laudation on that memorable 
occasion, may be re-read with sad interest by their 
authors, now in this spot-light of subsequent 
events which were then prefigured plainly enough 


to be observed by all who were unwilling to close - 


their eyes to facts. The mills of the gods, even in 
this easy-going, good-natured democracy of ours, 
are thus once again seen to be grinding, slowly, but 
exceeding small. 


THE COMMONS REPORT 


HE senses of the average man are baffled on 

going into a mill or machine shop. Belts, fly- 
wheels, gears, lathes, cranes, charging machines 
seem to be running mad in an anarchy of noise 
and speed and conflicting purpose. An engineer 
helps us see certain common principles at work 
—gravitation, centripetal force, friction, the laws 
of mechanics which run through it all and make 
production possible and continuous. 

Professor Commons has applied something of 
this same faculty of social engineering to the in- 
dustrial struggle. He interprets the forces at 
work, their similarities and oppositions. He pro- 
poses a scheme of social control which to his mind 
will enable production to go on and at the same 
time leave our economic life a free field in which 
democracy may work out its ascendancy from the 
bottom rather than the top. 

The readers of his report may not see the work- 
a-day world about them as he sees it. They may 
not accept his operating principles as a whole or 


in part. But few would gainsay that he sees it as 


a whole, and that, be they right or wrong, he ap- 
plies his operating principles consistently through- 
out the maze of industrial relations. 

In a way, he may be said to vizualize our politi- 
cal democracy as superimposed upon a more primi- 
tive economic order. At every point in the latter 
organized forces are at work, uniting in producing 
wealth, contending over its distribution and the 
terms of work. Manifestations of this economic 
struggle force their way up into the political life 
overhead; political interference in turn impinges 
on industrial affairs; but there has been no con- 
sistent policy worked out as to the relations be- 
tween the two spheres of human concern. Irri- 
tation, injustice, intermittent advantages gained 
or lost, first by one party to the economic conflict 
and then the other, by over-running the supposedly 
neutral territory of governmental activity, has 
been the way of it. 

Professor Commons would reestablish the politi 


cal sovereignty of the democracy by establishi 
new contacts between the legislative, administ 
tive and judicial activities of government and 
struggling forces in the economic life which n 
tug at and rend them from below. ; 


In legislation, he would leave these forces fr 
to fight it out in the political arena. More, 
would by proportionate representation in Co 
gress and legislatures give the minority parties- 
notably labor—a better chance to agitate am 
carry popular conviction as to things to be do 
Similarly, he would regard the Departments 
Commerce and of Labor as established to lo 
after the interests of employer and employe 
spectively in the cabinet and in the making © 
national policies. 
In administration, the field where issues ant 
temporarily at least, settled, he would co-ordinat 
all governmental activity with respect to labo 
conditions, and create a supervisory council 1 
which the two conflicting economic interests woul 
be represented, expecting them to find an expan¢ 
ing sphere of co-operation, and counting on thej 
permanent opposition to each other to hold th 
public administration straight. Instead of lea 
ing the field of labor administration to be cay 
tured first by one interest and then by the ‘ford 
he would organize their very opposition as a for 
to be employed for the service of all. 


Here we see one explanation of the general o 
position by the labor members of the ae 
Relations Commission to the Commons plan, fo 
it would take out of the federal Department @ 
Labor, with a trade unionist at its head, certai 
mediatory and other activities and would transfe 
them to disinterested hands, as has been the cag 
with railroad mediation under the Newlands aq 

Mr. Manly’s recommendation on this point wa 
analogous to Professor Commons’, and this wai 
the one notable point on which the labor grou 
broke with the Manly report in a dissenting opi 
ion. 

In the judicial aspects of industrial relations 
broadly interpreted to include not only adjudica 
tions and arbitration but the whole process @ 
driving collective bargains, Professor Common 
would rigorously divorce political government— 
both labor administration and the civil courts— 
from the economic struggle. He would have non 
of government compulsion for the benefit of eithe 
side, and he would strip both of any legal advan 
tage. The employers on the commission did no 
agree with Professor Commons in his ever 
handed application of this principle, and he div 
not agree with the unionists. The latter, a 
brought out in the Manly report, wanted to compe 
employers to recognize the unions. The former 
as brought out in their supplemental statement 
wanted to compel investigation of the unions 
‘We believe,’’ said the employer commissioners 
‘that in the public interests, there are times whei 
compulsion in labor disputes is thoroughly jus 
tified.’’ 

Professor Commons’ position was that if th 
unions got what they demanded—that is, govern 
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aental aid to enforce recognition—they would 
ind the employers getting compulsory arbitra- 
ion and other forms of control over the unions, 
he whole thing would become politics, and the re- 
ults under existing conditions would be far worse 
than defeats of unions where they do not have 
‘overnmental aid. 

By a policy of separation rather than interfer- 

nee, Professor Commons believes we would make 
or non-partizan government in our political life 
nd for a clean-cut economic struggle, using eco- 
omic weapons in our economic life. 
_ Practical reasoning of a very similar trend led 
o the other important cleavage between Professor 
Yommons and the employer commissioners. He 
ield that it is unenforceable to require recognition 
of the unions by law or to prevent blacklisting by 
law. This was his main argument for giving 
mions equal footing by legalizing boycotts, both 
primary and secondary. Here the employers dis- 
ented, stating their opposition to both blacklists 
and boycotts. But to ban both legally when but 
me (the boycott) can be banned practically is to 
Professor Commons’ way of thinking only to make 
‘or inequality and unrest. 

Therefore, we find him going the whole way, 
legalizing both boycotts and blacklists, and de- 
pending upon voluntary organizations of employ- 
prs and employes to protect themselves. His re- 
jiance on these groups as the natural forces we 
snust look to in carrying over self-government into 
he economic field is the fundamental democratic 
hesis of the report. 

Unlike the Manly report, the Commons report 
is not a clear, brilliant piece of writing to be taken 
inata gulp. It requires chewing. Like the Manly 
veport, it is not based on massed findings of fact 
zathered in the course of the inquiry; nor in the 
early days of the commission’s work did Professor 
Gommons show the appreciation of the dynamic 
value of investigations with which he closed. But 
is an analysis along broad lines of existing indus- 
rial relations and a synthesis of proposals for 
change, his report becomes for those who disagree 
vith it in whole or in part, no less than for those 
who agree, a challenge to searching thinking and 
eonstructive action. 


DEMOCRATIC DIETARIES 


HEN will some work be done on dietaries 

which do not assume as a necessity that all 
the children of a workingman’s family must be 
jself-supporting by the age of fourteen? 

The very useful study recently made by the 
Bureau of Standards concerning the minimum 
wage of unskilled laborers in the employ of New 
York city takes account of the usual family—fath- 
ler, mother and three children under fourteen. 
The pressure upon relief organizations keeps 
their estimates down to a minimum, yet they have 
udjustments to care for larger families. 

That there is need of this flexibility is shown 
in a Chicago study of 1,000 Jewish and 500 non- 
Jewish families calling for relief. Among the 
families having children, more than 40 per cent 
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had more than three. The Tenement House De- 

partment report of 1902-1903 showed 15 per cent 

of all tenement families in New York city had five 

pomnners and 28 per cent had more than five mem- 
ers. 

Martha Bensley Bruére’s dietary investigations, 
published in the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, July, 1913, have 
to do with a social class whose traditions and 
surroundings urge many sacrifices to insure high 
school training for the children. Is it not a part 
of democratic vocational guidance to study also 
the by no means small group of workingmen who 
succeed, often at terrible cost, in sending some 
members of the family on into secondary and 
even higher schools and to formulate standards 
which we can at least look at and point to which 
would make this highly desirable achievement 
more decently possible? 


RACE SUICIDE 


ah forms of race suicide are going on at 
the same time in the warring countries of 
Kurope—the killing off of potential fathers and 
the increasing rate of mortality among babies. 
London was having, last summer, from 400 to 
500 fewer births a week than her average for the 
last five years, allowing for the increase of popu- 
lation, and the children were dying at a rate of 
200 a week more than in the corresponding season 
last year, For the whole of England and Wales the 
rate of increase of population during 1914 was 
23,100 less than the average for the five preceding 
years; and this was when the war had been waging 
only five months. i 

The reasons for the increase in infant mortality 
are various: too few doctors and nurses; too little 
hospital accommodation because the beds are taken 
for soldiers; preventive work among families of 
the very poor diverted to work for wounded 
soldiers and Belgian refugees; day nurseries, of 
which London has never had nearly enough, now 
closed; more married women engaged in industry 
because of the shortage of males. 

From Berlin comes much the same report. The 
year 1914 closed with 3,500 fewer births in that 
city than during 1913, and at the same time the 
mortality had increased by about 1,600. The ex- 
cess of births over deaths, the real measure of in- 
crease, was 12,767 in 1913, but in 1914, only 7,650, 
a falling off of about 40 per cent. This appears 
even more serious when we read that the birth- 
rate in Berlin had been falling rapidly before the 
war, being less by 5,128 in 1913 than in 1909.1 

France is the one of the warring countries least 
able to face such losses, for she has long had the 
unenviable distinction of standing lowest in the 
scale of the civilized nations as regards birth-rate 
and has never, as have Holland, Denmark and 
Great Britain, compensated in part for her low 
birth-rate by keeping alive a larger proportion of 


1Germany has always had an inexplicably high infant mortality 
rate. In 1911, the last year for which statistics are available, 
it was the highest of any country in Europe except Russia,—192 
as against England’s 95 and France’s 78. 
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her population. France’s general death-rate in 
normal times is higher than that of Belgium and 
that of Germany, neither of which stands well in 
this respect; and her rate of increase is almost nil. 
Therefore the French may well be dismayed at the 
governmental report recently issued, which shows 
that the births during six months of 1914 as com- 
pared with 1913 fell off 3,971. 

Of course, it is always a question whether a high 
rate of increase is actually an advantage to a coun- 
try, aside from flattering national pride. The asser- 
tion that a nation with a falling birth-rate is a 
decadent nation, and that one with a high birth- 
rate is vigorous and on the upward road, is simply 
an assertion without proof. If it be true, the 
French Canadians must stand very near the sum- 
mit. Yet leaving aside the loss in numbers caused 
by the war, it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that, by and large, the men dying at the front 
represent a better class of potential fathers than 
those left at home, certainly is this true of the 
countries with compulsory military service, which 
takes almost all the physically fit. 

The grave consequences for the coming genera- 
tion are faced without question by British writers; 
but a more optimistic note is found in German pub- 
lications. It is rare that one finds a German 
scientific writer admitting that war is in any re- 
spect altogether evil and sometimes very ingeni- 
ous reasoning is resorted to in the attempt to show 
gains compensating for the losses. For instance, 
the economist Fehlinger says that history shows 
wars to be invariably followed by a great increase 
in births. This is partly due to natural selection. 
Families naturally infertile may be quite wiped 
out by war, while those with a high degree of 
fertility have children scattered throughout the 
age groups, some of whom, too young to fight, 
survive and propagate. Also, the great scarcity 
of food, the hardships of poverty following war, 
tend to weed out the physically weak, so that again 
natural selection works in favor of the strong. To 
be sure there is the undoubted fact that many 
marriageable women will be left unmarried and 
also that the proportion of weaker men left alive 
will inevitably be higher than im peace times, but 
then a higher capacity for reproduction does not 
necessarily go with a strong physique. On the 
whole, therefore, Fehlinger seems to regard the 
results of war on population as not very unfavor- 
able. 

Less confident is Hugo Ribbert, the pathologist 
of Bonn University, to whom the high proportion 
of defective and semi-defective fathers in the com- 
ing popoulation after the war seems a serious 
menace. Even he, however, believes that unless the 
war should last several decades (as did the Na- 
poleonic wars, which resulted in a slow deteriora- 
tion of the French nation), the sacrifice of life will 
indeed be great enough to hinder the development 
of the people and only compensated for after a 
long time; but the number of completely efficient 
men returning from the front will probably be 
large enough to prevent a very great increase of 
the unfit in the next generation. 

Autrce Hamiittox, M.D 
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Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


A PROFESSION IN THE MAKING 


HE social spirit in America has expressed i 

self variously as organized charity, housiz 
and public health movements,. settlements, mun 
cipal and social research, experiments with ne 
criminal procedure and prison reform, pla 
grounds and recreation centers, religious an 
medical social service, industrial commissions am 
public welfare departments. 

These diversified and yet, in essential aim an 
motive, closely allied activities, have given ri 
to a new vocation, to a profession in the making 
This calling, from the very nature of the work t 
be done in it, and from the character of its leaders 
makes an extraordinary appeal to the missiona 
spirit of the young men and women, in and out o 
the universities, who have seen the vision of ¢ 
new social order in which poverty, crime ané 
disease, if not wholly abolished, will certainly b 
vastly diminished, and will not exist, at any rate, 
as the result of social neglect, as the result of ba 
traditions which enlightenment can end, or of ob 
solete institutions which the laws can change. 

These allied activities of the new social reform 
have caught up and, as it were, assimilated many 
of the old established agencies for relieving indt 
vidual distress and misfortune. The hospital is 
no longer merely a refuge for the sick but also a 
health center. From it radiate prevention and ed: 
ucational influences as important as the bed: 
side ministrations to the sick. The orphan asylum 
is no longer a place to keep a few orphans alive. 
but a child welfare station, in which the whole prob. 
lem of organizing the educational, moral, econe 
mic and recreational life of the child may be 
studied, in some respects even better than in the 
necessarily more complex normal home life. The 
relief society is no longer solely to supply food 
and fuel and clothing to the ‘‘worthy poor,’’ bu 
is to improve their condition, to re-establish their 
earning capacity and independence. For these 
reasons, the men and women who are employed in 
relief societies, children’s institutions, and hospi- 
tals find themselves wholly akin to the soca 
workers who are securing new housing and com 
pensation laws, promoting instructive nursing an 
medical inspection, or revising a discredited pena 
system. } 

A few of the older agencies and a few that are 
mediaeval in spirit, even if recently founded, have 
been left behind in this new alignment of social 
forces, but speaking generally it is certainly true 
that the so-called charitable activities of the coun- 
try are faced in the forward direction; that their 
desire is not merely to help individuals, but te 
improve the conditions of life; that they think of 
themselves as social, educational and preventive 


encies, and would have no sympathy with but 
ly abhorrence for the notion that it is desirable 
maintain a class of ‘‘deserving poor”’ in order 
at there may be some one on whom to lavish 
r bounty. 


HE change is revolutionary and complete. Al- 
most as a matter of course workers in philan- 
ropic activities now sympathize with wage-earn- 
rs in all lawful, and perhaps in some technically 
nlawful, attempts to improve their condition. 
hey recognize the absolute necessity of protecting 
nd whenever possible raising general standards 
f living. They oppose child labor and a seven- 
ay week. They are apt to go beyond labor unions 
hemselves in favoring minimum wage laws. They 
ave worked for compensation legislation and are 
‘etting ready for sickness and old age insurance. 
he very tasks in which they are engaged compel 
generous sympathy with all who suffer from bad 
ocial conditions and a righteous indignation 
gainst those who profit from social injustice and 
nequitable laws, customs and prejudices. 
The things which social workers do in common 
their difficulties, obstacles and discouragements, 
heir purposes, ideals and achievements—unite 
hem in a common family in spite of great differ- 
onees in their training and education, in their spe- 
sific duties, in their relations with their respective 
smployers, in the extent to which they have inde- 
endent professional responsibility on their own 
shoulders, in the permanence of their tenure and 
ven in the compensation for similar service. 


Such a consciousness of common interests has 
usually come in the past either through ‘some 
quasi-legal monopoly such as exists in the prac- 
tice of law and medicine, or through a class guild 
or trade union movement. Social work has no 
protection of academic professional degree or 
public examination, and it has no union or asso- 
ciation to protect the economic interests of its 
members. What improvements have been made in 
salaries, in professional training, and in the con- 
ditions of the work—and progress in all these 
directions has been very substantial—have been 
due mainly to the efforts of directors and officers 
of the social agencies, to their natural and mainly 
unconscious competition with one another, and 
to the independent development of professional 
education in this field in or in affiliation with the 
universities. 

The time has come when social workers them- 
selves, not through trade union or monopoly meth- 
ods, but through methods now considered appro- 
priate and rational in other professions, may ad- 
vantageously give more attention to the question 
of thorough preparation for their chosen career. 
As a contribution to an understanding of the pres- 
ent situation the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occn- 
pations and the School of Philanthropy have made 
a study of present positions in social work in New 
York city, a summary of which appears else- 
where in this issue. 

From the organizations and from individual so- 
cial workers the facts have been gleaned in regard 
to salaries, edueation and training, leneth of ser- 


vice and duties of those who are employed in the 
voluntary social agencies. Not including here any 
who are in the public service—although those 
who are engaged in social welfare departments 
should, of course, be included in any complete sur- 
vey—there are some four thousand men and 
women so employed. Many of them receive ex- 
ceedingly small salaries, and many of them, not 
always necessarily the same ones, have so little 
general education, and so little special training, 
that their presence can be accounted for only by 
the absence of effective competition or by very 
low standards in their employers. In many in- 
stances the societies could well afford to increase 
salaries if competent and expert workers could 
then be found to accept them. “With improved 
service they could raise a larger budget far more 
easily than they can secure their present income 
with the quality of service which they are in posi- 
tion to render. 

T is evident that not highly trained specialists 

in a hundred different specialized fields, but 
thoroughly trained experts in the broader aspects 
of social work are most in demand, and that as 
such available experts increase in number, some 
of those now employed must necessarily give way. 
This is in the public interest and especially in 
the interest of those who need relief or service 
and for whose sake the agencies came into ex- 
istence. As the requirements of social work are 
raised, professional training becomes more neces- 
sary and salaries must be correspondingly in- 
creased to cover this cost of preparation. This is 
just what is taking place. 

The professional school not only serves those 
who enter it, by giving them a grounding in the 
principles, methods and history of social work; it 
serves also by a selective process the agencies 
who engage social workers. There are those who 
are especially fitted for social work. It is a part 
of the task of the professional school to discover 
such persons and to persuade them to enter it. 
There are others who, whatever their gifts and 
fitness for other occupations, are not fitted for so- 
cial work. It is a part of the professional schoo] 
to help them at an early stage to discover their 
limitations and thus to save a waste of their own 
time and resources, and to save the social agencies 
a needless disappointment. The school will not 
be infallible in this process and the way will al- 
ways be open for persistent candidates to find their 
own opportunity for a demonstration of what they 
can do. The school, however, will naturally be 
on the eager search for, all promising men and 
women and will have its greatest satisfaction in 
the discovery and development of those who ‘‘to 
natural ability and talents’’ add ‘‘the systematic 
training and theoretical knowledge to be gained 
from education,’’ so that ‘‘there results a person- 
ality of unusual force and value.’’ 

The School of Philanthropy and the Intercol- 
legiate Bureau undertook this inquiry in the first 
instance because of its obvious value in planning 
and carrying forward their own work. The re- 
sults are made public in return for the courteous 
co-operation received from the social agencies and 


social workers, and because all directors and 
officers of the social agencies and all social work- 
ers have a direct interest in the situation which 
the inquiry discloses. 


Ignorant, incompetent and untrained employes 
of social agencies should be gradually, and not too 
gradually, displaced by trained and capable work- 
ers. Those already at work who are not too old 
to learn and who are capable of learning should 
be encouraged to take special extension courses 
at a school for training social workers or else- 
where. Executives who are responsible for engag- 
ing the staff should get out of their heads the 
dreary platitudes about ‘‘personality’’ and ‘‘nat- 
ural gifts,’? and co- operate with the universities 
and training schools in uniting ‘‘ability and tal- 
ents’’ to “systematic training.’’ Boards of direc- 
tors should make up their minds to pay adequate 
salaries to workers already competent. 
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The training schools on their part should under 
take to meet the actual needs, setting the stand 
ards for admission and graduation neither so loy 
as to betray the profession which they are helpi 
to create, nor so high as to fail to provide worke 
who can afford to accept the positions which exis 


Eight hundred workers in institutions, twenty 
six hundred in agencies which deal with individ 
uals and families, and five hundred in social move’ 
ments for research and education, if they fully 
realize their own professional obligations and b 
come fully conscious of their responsibilities, ma 
establish standards of preparation, of promoti 
and tenure, of compensation and security agains 
both personal misfortune and failure to be of th 
greatest possible service in their own calling— 
of which will be of direct and substantial value t 
their employers, to those under their care and te 
the publie. 
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SToKELy S. FisHer 


OCKING the cradle, the tasks that befriended 
Lonely hours of the long day ended; 

Rocking the cradle and watching the road! 
Mother rocking the cradle and humming 
Lullabies, waiting for father’s home-coming! 

Never more richly a woman’s heart flowed 
Constant in love,—for love was her whole life,— 
Made into music, true key of the soul-life! 


Summer and winter, winter and summer, 

Rocking the cradle, each little newcomer 
Welcome! So faded the years away; 

So I remember her; (God makes such mothers, 

Self all consumed in light to help others) ; 
Changeless the years as the changeless day! 

Only at night-fall ease from the burden, 


Love’s hour, 
euerdon! 


at rest-time the 


toilful day’s 


All the day given for food and for raiment,— 

Paid as love’s price, and willing the payment,— 
Weary the hand, but the heart unfatigued! 

Humble her tasks, but high as love’s duty; 

Poor was her cottage, but rich as love’s beauty! 
Ever the heart with the hand’s work leagued, 

Serving like Martha, devoted as Mary, 

She of the home made a heart-sanctuary ! 


Glassing the Heart divine, and giving 
Good of it forth in her daily living, 
Wearing love’s crown and wanting no other,— 
Wholly womanly, faithful and fervent, 
Never she guessed she was God’s best servant, 
Holiest minister, being a mother! 
She by her gifts made the whole world debtor; 
Never she knew it till snapped was life’s fetter! 


phe Theater of Tomorrow 


' THE THBATER OF TOMORROW 
. (Continued from page 385.] 

aS Bizer, inspirer, impresario of the peo- 
Hle’s theater of all North Dakota. His 
‘elation to his people will be suggested 
\y the accompanying two letters, drawn 
jrom a sheaf of thousands which are on 
‘le. From these letters a stirring hu- 
yan document ought to be written some 
hay. They glow like wheat-fields or 
vrehards, with a redolence and exuber- 
‘nce of the month of June. 


TWO LETTERS FROM 
PROFESSOR ARVOLD’S FILE 


“MonrTpevigr, N. Dak., 

; February 7, 1912. 
‘Mr. Atrrep G. ArRvoLp, 
Extension Division, State University, 

Fargo, N. D. 
“Dear Sir: Will you please send to my 
ddress information on the following sub- 
jects: Alkali Soils and Their Management; 
-egume Crops in Their Relation to Farm 
Management, Alfalfa, Swine, Farm Build- 
ngs and Landscape Gardening, Commission 
‘orm of Government, Government Owner- 
sip of Railroads and Single Tax, Con- 
ervation of National Resources, Farm La- 
or Problems, Chemistry of Soils. Also 
send me the following declamations, The 
Sook Canvasser, Early Rising, How the 
bospel Came to Jim Cake, If My Wife 
Taught School, and Mice at Play. 
“Yours very truly, 

“P, R. Barpbrey.” 


“Verona, N. D., 
January 31, 1915. 
‘Prog. A. G. ARVOLD, 
Fargo, N. D. 
“Dear Mr. Arvoitp: Under separate cover 
' am returning the debate material your de- 
partment sent to the Verona Literary So- 
biety. We made good use of it. 
| “Our society has had a hard fight against 
foggyism, moss-backism, etc. Our old 
foggy, now educated, school board refused 
us the use of the schoolhouse. Thanks to 
the co-operation of the town’s wide-awake, 
up-to-date Methodist parson, we have se- 
ured the use of the M. E. church building. 
“T am an ex-pedagogue and at present 
focal mail carrier and newspaper scribe. 
“his town has been held back long enough 
by the ancient brotherhood of old-timers 
who are content with booze parties and 
oker, etc. The battle is on. Our school 
principal is helping some, but fears the 
school board of ancients. Wish your de- 
vartment could send him literature and stir 
him up. I know we shall win in this 
fight for culture. In rustling news I have 
earned the local public sentiment. No one 
feets to come out openly yet, but they 
most all know that our school board is hold- 
ing the town back. 
_ “Thanking you for your past co-opera- 
tion, I remain 
“Sincerely yours, 
“ARTHUR BRINE.” 


Where Mr. Arvold works, and what 
he is seeking to do, can be briefly de- 
scribed in his own words: 


“North Dakota is a prairie state. Over 
twenty foreign nationalities are repre- 
sented; over 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion is foreign-born or of foreign de- 
scent. There are 140 towns with less 
than 300 inhabitants; the vocation of the 
masses is agriculture. 

“Social stagnancy is a characteristic 
trait of the small town and the country. 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


The Survey accepts only the advertisements of reliable banking firms, brokers, 
zx trust companies, savings banks and other financial institutions. le 
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Corn Belt Farm Loans 


SS 
offered and recommended by The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company—the Oldest Bank in Chicago. 


These loans are all secured by First Mortgages on 
improved farms of established value in the Corn Belt — the 
safest farm loan section in the United States. They are 
made only after thorough and exhaustive personal inves- 
tigation and never for more than one-half the value of 
the land alone. 

No investor purchasing these mortgages has ever failed 
to receive principal and interest when due. 

At present, these loans are being sold to net 5%. 


A detailed list and description of loans aggregating 
any amount you state, will be sent upon request. 


Our service includes the examination and 
approval of title by the Bank's own attorneys, an 
inspection of the property by our own salaried exam- 
iner, the certification that all taxes are paid as they 
mature, the collection and remittance of interest and 
principal, and the facilities for renewal or substitu- 
tion of mortgages at current rates, all without charge 
to the investor. 


Farm Loan Bepartment—F. W. Thompson, Manager 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS —TEN, MILLION DOLLARS — 


See SEES HE ts SY wills SSS SS 


A Wide Selection of 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 


We have prepared a special list of our recommendations 
for your January funds. This includes first mortgage 
bonds and farm and city mortgages, and the wide variety 
assures your finding an investment suitable to your re- 
quirements. 

Denominations—$100, $500 and $1,000 

Maturities—1 to 20 Years 

Yield—s per cent to 7 per cent 

Location of Security—in various parts of 
the United States and Canada. 


Send for Circular No. 9000A 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


ees 1865 ) 10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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TOOLS and 
BENCHES 


For Manual Training, 
Institutional or 
Individual Use 


Submit specifications 
and we will estimate, or 
we will suggest require- 
ments, if desired. 


{Mustration is our Outfit No. 75, with 52 
Is. “Only the 


Tools. No ees quality, Send for Catalog No. 3177 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 FOURTH AVENUE and 13th STREET 


Why this man bought a 


Remington Junior 
Typewriter 


“‘T have been investigating several of 
the recent makes of machizes, seeking 
for one of simple construction for ordi- 
nary manuscript and letter writing. I 
was nearly ready to buy a machine of 
another make when I just happened to 
see for the first time the Remington 
Junior, and found it to be the very thing 
I wanted. 


The man who wrote this is the postmaster of a small 
Southern town. He is only one of thousands who have 
recently bought a Remington Junior. But his reasons 
apply to everybody—they apply to YOU. 

The Remington Junior is our Jatest product and the 
latest idea in typewriting. 

It is strictly a high-grade machine. 

It"has the Remington Name, the Remington Guar- 
antee, the Remington Quality—everything Remington _//| 
except weight and bulk. 

A “Simplified Remington” describes it exactly. , 


/ 


/ 


And its price ts $50.00 if 
/ 


Remington Junior Typewriters will be sent ‘‘on examina- / 


tion,’” without obligation to purchase. v poco 
Easy payment terms can be arranged if desired, a Company 4 
£ your illu ae 
° ° Pb ar sig ve 
Remington Typewriter = /):..°:,' 


all be glad t 

d mea ips 

mpany A or Typewriter on 

examination. This request 

ds does not obligate me to pur- 
if chase. 


(ncorporated) 


327 Broadway, New York - 
/ 
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Community spirit is at low ebb. Yo 
people leave the small town and 
country because of its deadly dullness 
They want life. It is of little use & 
teach better methods of crop productioi 
and distribution among country folks un 
less something fundamental is dom 
along lines of social activity in helpi 
them find themselves. The impulse a 
come from without, but the true genui 
work of socializing the country mus 
come from within.” | 


Mr. Arvold quotes the aged Dr. Cy ra 
Northrop: 


“Here in the Northwest we shall mak 
a race of men that shall inherit th 
earth.” : 


And short of this more splendid vision 
while life lasts, Alfred G. Arvold can bi 
relied on not to pause. The Little Coun 
try Theater is his present leading methoe 
for realizing the vision. This theater & 
really distributed all over North Dakota 
but has its focus in a little chapel on the 
second floor of the North Dakota Agri 
cultural college at Fargo. Here tht 
simpler elements of a theater have beer 
installed, and here throughout the year 
and at farmers’ conventions and festi 
val seasons most of all, the interests 7 
the people of North Dakota are drama 
tized by themselves and without profes: 
sional control. They write their plays 
they costume them, rehearse them, play 
them. ! 

The interest radiates through the 
state; the people old and young carry 
back the dramatic impulse to their com 
munities. Constant give-and-take pro 
ceeds between the center at Fargo ané 
the little theaters, often without stage of 
scenery or any seats other than benches 
or hay, which are kept alive by the com) 
posite population of the state. Distine: 
tions between “professional” and “ama 
teur” acting there are none; it would af 
soon occur to the people of the Little 
Country Theater to think of professiona: 
or amateur breathing or talking of 
dreaming. But there is continuity oF 
tradition; there is leadership and emu 
lation, and a constant moderate infusiow 
of suggestions as to technique, of plays 
and of general human and social litera 
ture from the outside. 

The theater is part of the agricultura 
campaign; the traveling libraries ane 
packet libraries are part of the theater 
The theater is a form of continuatior 
teaching and of debate; it is a means te 
the stimulation of general community 
work, an arousing force directed toward 
the creation of interest along carefully 
planned lines, a means for the discovery 
of genius among the people. 

With conventional Broadway and the 
American commercial theater before us 
at one extreme, and the Little Country 
Theater at the other, we have polarized 
our subject. Can we, utilizing present: 
day experience, build inward from these 
two poles, indicating the hopeful lines of 
endeavor and envisaging the theater of 
morrow? Can the theater. he indeed 


e: Theater of Tomorrow 


ade tree; can this rich and noble insti- 
tion be redeemed through being re- 
nimed for humanity? 

Our concluding’ article will try to an- 
er this question. But for imaginative 
d suggestible readers, the writer makes 
Id to introduce here this one quota- 
n. It does not overtly relate to the 
eater, and its author did not have the 
eater in mind. But it sends a gleam 
light into the heart of our problem— 
ually into our social problem and our 
1e art problem of the theater. -As 
ues Romains says, “It’s impossible to 
asp any truth, except when one isn’t 
ying to!” 

The quotation is from Jules Romains’ 
k, recently published in English, The 
eath of a Nobody: 


“They entered the church by the little 
oor on the left, crossing the threshold 
owly, first one man and then another. 
ach soul had a moment of solitude in 
‘hich to draw its first breath of the in- 
ense and the gloom. 

“One by one the great lax spirit of 
ie church brushed them with its touch. 

Here and there were people 
raying—a few women, two or three old 
en, a young priest—in corners, by a 
illar, near a confessional, or in the dim 
eligious seclusion of the chapel. And 
‘ith whatever urgency they projected 
leir souls from their bodies, struggling 
1 the strange effort to effuse their souls 
ad lift them on high like rising smoke, 
hey felt them growing colder and 
eebler as they mounted upward. With 
le coming of the funeral procession, 
lis cloud of emotion, so weary of climb- 
ig that it faded away along the painted 
‘indows, collected and settled down, 
ssumed a shape and became a force, 
rooding over the new-comers and 
iaking them breathe differently, as men 
© who pass from the valleys to the 
eights. Several of the company, who 
vere not used to going into churches, 
vere made uncomfortable by it. Not 
hat they were conscious of anything 
ostile or cruel. On the contrary, the 
atmosphere that greeted them was too 
warmly effusive; it treated them inti- 
nately at once, and would not stop at 
surface contacts. 

“The coffin. was in the middle; they 
saw it, but without concentrating their 
attention upon it. It no longer sug- 
eested thoughts of the dead man, but 
seemed merely one more ornament 
among all the statues and candlesticks. 
The dead man had escaped from it. 
\Where was he? 

“No one wondered where he was; no 
»ne thought fixedly of Godard; yet there 
vas no soul in which he was not pres- 
sat, discreetly, without attracting notice, 
threading his way through the congre- 
~ation. 

“There was a minate during which the 


‘The February instalment will be, in a 
‘énse an interim article, replyinoe to various 
jueries as to the legislative treatment of 
eater problems; and there will be discus- 
sion of the need for public or co-operative 
‘Im libraries, the use of motion-pictures in 
iormal education, etc. The concluding ar- 
‘cle referred to will appear in March. 
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The Picked Army of the Telephone 


The whole telephone-using pub- 
lic is interested in the army of 
telephone employees—what kind 
of people are they, how are they 
selected and trained, how are they 
housed and equipped, and are they 
well paid and loyal. 


Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of the 
Bell System, and the task is en- 
trusted to an army of 160,000 loyal 
men and women. 


No one of these messages can 
be put through by an individual 
employee. In every case there must 
be the complete telephone machine 
or system in working order, with 
every manager, engineer, clerk, 
operator, lineman and installer co- 
operating with one another and 
with the public. 


The Bell System has attracted the 
brightest, most capable people for 
each branch of work. The training 


isthorough and the worker must 
be specially fitted for his position. 


Workrooms are healthful and 
attractive, every possible mechan- 
ical device being provided to pro- 
mote efficiency, speed and comfort. 


Good wages, an opportunity for 
advancement and prompt recog- 
nition of merit are the rule through- 
out the Bell System. 


An ample reserve fund is set 
aside for pensions, accident and 
sick benefits and insurance for 
employees, both men and women. 
“Few if any industries,” reports the 
Department of Commerce and 
Labor, “present so much or such 
widely distributed, intelligent care 
for the health and welfare of their 
women workers as is found among 
the telephone companies.” 


These are some of the reasons 
why Bell telephone service is the 
best in the world. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


Che New York School of Philanthropy 


105 EAST 22D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


A POCKET GUIDE FOR VISITORS 
Fifty Benevolent and Social Institutions in and near New York. 


Grace Worthington. 25 cents. 


By Mary 


Out of several years experience as supervisor of field work in the School, Mrs. Worth- 
ington has compiled a selected list of fifty institutions representing almost as many different 


kinds of work. 
for a visit, and what to look for after arriyal. 
omize time and effort, and outlines of points to observe on visits are included. 
is compressed into a hundred pages of a size to slip into pocket or hand-bag. 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


tigators. By Porter R. Lee. 16 pp. 
Charity Organization Society of the City of New York. 
16 pp. 
No. 3.—The Probation Officer at Work. By Henry W. Thurston. 24 pp. 
No. 4.—Is Social Work a Profession? By Abraham Flexner. 24 pp. 


No. 5.—Facts about Wage Earners: | 7 diagrams and statistical tables. 
Mary Van Kleeck. 40: pp. 


She tells not only where to go, but how to get there, what is the best time 
Suggestions are made for ‘‘tours” which econ- 
All this 


No. 1.—Social Work with Families and Individuals: A brief manual for inves- 


No. 2.—Organized Charity and Industry: A Chapter from the History of The 
By Edward T. Devine. 


By 


No. 6.—The Section on Charity from the Shulhan Arukh. ~ Translated by 


Louis Feinberg. 32 pp. 
No. 7.—Facts about the Death Rate: 
explanatory text. By Lilian Brandt. 48 pp. 
No. 8.—Facts about Tuberculosis : 
By Lilian Brandt, 40 pp. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4: Single copies 5 cents, 25 copies one dollar. 
PRICES | Nos. De 647; 8: 25 Boe ae copy. J 


A series of diagrams (about 30) with 


20 diagrams, with brief descriptive text. 
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The Survey, January 1, 19) 


priest was happy to be standing at th 
altar and going through the sacred m 
tions. ‘I was quite right to take orders) 
He recalled the old hesitations and r 
cent regrets. ‘What other professi 
would have given me the ettuordina 
joy that I feel at this moment?’ 
“Thete ‘arose ‘a smurmur, . 28 h 
rose from no particular point in th) 
church, but filled the whole building, ay 
a throat is filled by the cry it “el 


It was the organ preluding. The whol) 
congregation remembered what h 

brought them there. The thunder of thy 
organ seemed to belong to the dead mar) 
It rose like a flood round the souls o° 
his mourners, displacing them, liftin 
them, carrying them away in a kind o 
warm and vital stream. Like j. 
whirlwind shut in by the walls of a ra’ 
vine, the dead man swirled round ane 
round within the boundaries of thw 
chapel, while the little seated congrega- 
tion was gripped in a kind of frenzy o} 
parturition, with the organ for the voice 
of its wailing. Soul after soul was swep® 
away in spiral flight, light as leaves 
charioted by a sturdy wind. Without ar 
effort the heaviest and the dullest were 
caught up in the circling dance; though 
they knew it not, they felt a heaving of 
the heart, a giddiness and a nausea, an@ 
their hands pressed in prayer against 
the backs of seats were like hands that 
clutch a ship’s taffrail in a heavy sea. 
The movement was so violent that it 
could almost be seen. Beneath the fric- 
tion of the whirlwind the air seemed to 
sizzle, and smoke to stream up the center 
of the chapel, as from an overheated 
axles 3 


This was not a requiem mass for a 
dead statesman. It was the drama of the 
burial of one unknown to his mourners— 
the burial of a nobody. It was the 
drama of common experience. 


RACE SUICIDE 


[Continued from page 394.) 


“Now, Mrs. Hutchins, I’m going to give 
you a glass of hot milk with a little 
sleeping medicine. I want you to quiet 
yourself and go right to sleep.” I rang 
the bell and gave the order to the nurse. 

I waited, trying to lead her mind into 
other ways while she drank the potion. 
When she had finished it, she lay down 
again and began to weep gently like a 
child. “My arms will be always empty 
and my heart too,” she said. 

The nurse raised the window quietly 
and put out the flowers; we put out the 
light leaving her to find comfort in 
sleep. 

Always she has seemed to me the per- 
fect type of Rachel, weeping for her 
children, and not to be comforted. 

I saw her at a play by chance years 
afterwards, still with that haunting look 
in her eyes. I read in the newspapers 
that her husband had divorced her. 
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in getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument is 
lost in a poorly printed page 


DeWitt C.Gardner 
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and Blank Book 
Manufacturer 


{77 Broadway, 


Established 1874. 


LET US 
DEMONSTRATE OUR 
PRINTING SERVICE 


Demonstration is better than argu- 
ment or recommendation. 
We can tell you of our equipment 
and service by the hour; we can 
show you hundreds of letters of 
praise for service rendered—déut 
we prefer to show you by actual per- 
Jormance. 


ASK FOR OUR 
PRICE FIRST 


Send us copy for any work you require 
printed. Let us demonstrate our print- 
ing service—soon. 


WM. F. FELL CO. PRINTERS 
1315-1319 CHERRY ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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and Adhesives 
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tion to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
S| well put up, and wi 30 efficient. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Health Officers and Social Workers 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has recently 
published a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Your Rights and Duties 
under the Health Laws of New York City,”’ 


in which 


the attempt is made to put in a popular form the more im- 
portant requirements of the New York City health code. 


This pamphlet has been prepared by the Company for 
its Industrial policyholders to inform them about the pro- 
visions of the health laws concerning contagious diseases, 
vaccination, pure food, clean milk, cold storage and the 
labeling of food, etc. It explains the duties of citizens regard- 

ing the keeping of animals, the disposal 
of garbage and refuse, the reporting of 
births and other ordinances affecting the 
health and well being of citizens. 


Throughout the pamphlet not only 
“rights” but “duties” are en.phasized and 
the reasonableness of the various health 
ordinances are explained. 

The pamphlet has the endorsement 
of the New York City Health Depart- 
It is the first attempt of this kind 
to interpret the City ordinances so that 
they may be understood not only by 
specials rege Perens but by the 

average citizen as 


ment. 


well. 

The Company 
will be glad to en- 
ter into correspond- 
ence with health 
officers and _ social 
workers as |to the 
desirability of issu- 
ing similar publica- 
tions in their re- 
spective cities. 


Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained by addressing the 


Welfare Division 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


One Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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| An Official Notice 


Che new I1th edition of The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica after this date will be 
sold in two torms: 


1.—The “Cambridge University’’ issue—the work as at present published 
by the Cambridge University Press, England, and sold in America by 
The Encyclopedia Britannica Corporation; a large-page book, printed 
from large type and with wide margins; in general, the form that it 
has appeared in since 1768 when the first edition was published. 


2.—The ‘‘Handy Volume”’ issue, designed for a wider public, at a popular 
price; an entirely new form, more economically manufactured, printed 
from new plates, with smaller page, smaller margins and smaller type. 
It will be sold exclusively by Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 


The text, illustrations, maps, in short, the entire con- 


tents are exactly the same in both issues. 


Both will be 


printed on Britannica India Paper. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th 
edition, in both forms, consists of 

29 volumes, 

41,000 articles by 

1,500 contributors 

30,000. pages 

44,000,000 words 

15,000 illustrations and maps. 


HE Encyclopedia Britannica 

is at once the oldest and the 
newest of works of reference. 
First published in 1768, twenty- 
one years before the inaugura- 
tion of Washingtonas President, 
it has again and again been re- 
written and re-issued in en- 
larged and. improved form. 
Each edition has been more suc- 
cessful than its predecessor. 
The new Eleventh Edition of 
the Britannica is the culmina- 
tion of a century and a half of 
constant progress. How useful 
The Encyclopedia Btitannica is 
now and has been for six gene- 
rations is proved by the fact 
that more copies of it have been 
sold than of all other encyclo- 
pedias combined. 


The following are the lowest prices for sets of the 
“Cambridge University’’ issue printed on India Paper: 


Glothee<...... $166.75 © or, if the order is accompanied by a first 
Full Sheep. . 203.25 CASH payment of $5.00 and the purchase 
Suede ...... 255225 completed on monthly payments of $5.00 


Morocco.... 267.50 


We guarantee, as holders of the American copyright, that we will not 
reduce these prices in the future. 


each, at a little more than these prices. 


The present prices for the ‘‘ Handy Volume”? issue, 
printed on India Paper, are: 
Coe Fecha $58.88 
Full Sheep... 68.54 Ano 
%4 Levant ... 81.88 CASH 
Full Levant.. 92.00 a little more than these prices. 


These prices are subject to advance. To order the “Handy Volume” 
issue, or to get more information about il, write to Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Chicago, the sole distributors. 


or, if the order is accompanied by a first 
payment of $1.00 and the purchase 
completed on small monthly payments, at 


We guarantee that in both issues the text, illustrations, maps and plates 
throughout, the India Paper on which the text is printed, and the leather and 
cloth, in which the volumes are bound, are the same. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CORPORATION 


By H. E. Hooper, President 
120 W. 32nd Street,.New York 


